THE YOUNG MUSICIANS, CANVAS, 21} x 26% INCHES. 


Thos. Agnew & Sons Ltd., 43 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 


CHRISTIE’S 


Fine Art Auctioneers Since 1766 


La Legon de Peinture by HENRI MATISSE One of an important set of six LOUIS XV painted 
Sold for £21,000 fauteuils by J. Lebas. Sold for 7,000 gns. 


Here are just two of the many works of art which Christie’s sold in 1960 on behalf of foreign collectors. 
More and more works of art are being sent from abroad to be sold in our Great Rooms. There are 
seven good reasons: 


1. Centre of the World’s Art Market. London is now the centre of the international art market and has over 
200 years’ experience in selling works of art. Christie’s catalogues go back to 1766. During the 1959/60 
season Christie’s sold £3,500,000 worth of works of art. 


2. Low Commission. Christie’s commission is only 10 per cent, less than half that charged in some countries. 


3. No Taxes. All paintings and drawings enter the country duty free. The same applies to all other works 
including books and jewellery if they are over 100 years old. There are no sales taxes whatsoever. 


4. Easy and Safe Transport. Works of art can now be flown safely and easily from all parts of the world. 
5. No Currency Restrictions. Proceeds of sales can be paid in any currency. 


6. Pre-Sale Publicity. Christie’s will give sales the widest publicity beforehand so that the maximum number 
of collectors, dealers and museums, all over the world, will be aware of the sale. In this way the highest 
prices will be ensured. 


7. Christie’s Foreign Representatives. Christic’s is the only firm of fine art auctioneers to have permanent 
representatives in both America and Europe. They will make all arrangements for a sale. For further 
information please consult: 

Robert M. Leylan H. E. Backer 
Christie, Manson & Woods (USA) Ltd. Piazza di Spagna 51, Rome. 


36 East 57th Street, New York 22, N.Y. Tel: Rome 686119 Cables: Chrisrep, Rome 
Tel: Plaza 2-1266 Cables: Chriswoods, New York 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, LTD. 


8 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


Telephone: TRAfalgar 9060 Cables: Christiart, Piccy, London 


Marlborough Fine Art Ltd 
39 Old Bond Street London wrt 
Hyde Park 6195-6 Cables Bondarto 


A selection of paintings by Boudin 
and Jongkind from our collection 
of 19th and 2oth century masters 


A selection of our paintings by Signac and Dufy will be illustrated 
on this page in the March issue of The Connoisseur 


Ne manent slate i miei 2 A A RAN hE SO 


i art ee i 3 ; i i alais seascape 2 x 18 inches 
Boudin Harbour scene with ships 1870 11 X 16} inches Boudin Calais seascape 1873 I 1§ 


o 


Jongkind The Saone at Lyons 1874 13} x 18} inches Jongkind Cottages in Normandy 1864 9} x 13 inches 


Exhibition 9 November — 17 December 
Oskar Kokoschka in England and Scotland 


Admission 3 /6 (Students 1 /-) Illustrated catalogue 7/6 
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J. Mitchell Chapman Collection, California. 
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HARVEY & GORE 


LTD. 


4 BURLINGTON GARDENS, LONDON, W.1 


Hyde Park 2714 


- 
. 
~ An extremely rare and fine George I silver hot water Jug. 
London 1724, Gabriel Sleath. 93 inches high. 25 oz. 7 dwt. 
aa an fe Antique Jewels, Old English Silver, Enamels, etc. Volvaonaee 


Messrs. Coutts & Co. Probate, Insurance 


Strand and Division 
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By APPOINTMENT 


ANTIQUARIES OF CHINESE ART sy APPOINTMENT 


TO THE LATE QuEEN MArRy 


ANTIQUARIES OF CHINESE Works or AR1 
to H.M tHe Kino or SwEDEN 


JOHN SPARKS 


LIMITED 


Chinese GGorks of Art 


ng the Immortals LI T‘TEH-KUAI (Patron of Magicians) 
and LAN TS‘AI HO (Patron of Gardeners). Seventeenth Century. 


A pair of Chinese ivory carvings representit 


Height (including stands) | 14 inches. 


128 MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


GROsvenor 2265 


TESSIERS E 


LTD. 


ANTIQUE SILVER, JEWELS AND OBSET SMD EER 


GEORGE ILI 
PARKER AND WAKELIN 
London 1767 


28 ounces 


In original case 


26 NEW BOND STREET LONDON, W.1] 


Telegrams: Tessierite, Wesdo, London Telephone: Mayfair 045. 
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pee. <_ se fe 
H. BLAIRMAN & SONS LTD. 


LS ae, 


£3 GRAFTON STREET LONDON W.1. 


LOUIS XIV ORMOLU EPERGNE 
height 1 ft. 1 in., width 1 ft. 7 in. 


TELEPHONE HYDE PARK 0444 ESTABLISHED 1884 TELEGRAMS BLAIRTIQUE, PICCY, LONDON 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


Vu 


THE LEFEVRE GALLERY 


XIX and XX 
CENTURY 
FRENCH PAINTINGS 


Patinage en Hollande 


Dated 1858 Oil Painting 


by 
Jongkind | 


Size 162 inches by 22 inches 


Telephone: Cables: 


Mayfair 2250 30 BRUTON Sa RIE Esl LONDON ’ W.!| Drawings, London 


MARTIN & Co. Ltd. of CHELTENHAM 


GOLDSMITHS AND SILVERSMITHS SINCE 1806 
Promenade CHELTENHAM Telephone 2821 


George III 
Tea Caddy 1796 
by Henry Chawner 


George I Tankard 1721 
by George Wickes 


Charles II 
Porringer 1674 
by W.W. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 
TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


. HARRIS & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


One of a pair of exceptionally fine Louis XVI ormolu and brass 
mounted mahogany dwarf bookcases, fitted with marble tops. 
Length 5 ft. Depth 1 ft. 4 in. Height 3 ft. 0} in. 


44ls2 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON W.C.1 


Telephones: Museum 2121, 2122 Telegrams: Artisonne Phone London 


An 18th Century Chippendale mahogany 

side table with pierced fret frieze and 

carved reeded legs and marble top — circa 1760. 
Length 62 inches depth 31 inches height 34 inches 


BY APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE DEALERS TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


MALLETT 


MALLETT & SON (ANTIQUES) LTD 
40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON W.1 
TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 4527 AND 6738/9 


KNOEDLER 


Established 1846 


Old and Contemporary Masters 


LONDON NEW YORK PARIS 
34 St. James’s Street 14 East 57th Street 22 Rue des Capucines 
S.W.1 N.Y.22 2 
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BY APPOINTMENT ANTIQUARIES OF 
CHINESE WORKS OF ART 
TO H.M, THE KING OF SWEDEN 


BLUETT & SONS 


1 


Cloisonné enamel globular tripod vessel (ting) with cover, the two side handles champlevé and the body 
decorated with a band of lotus scrolls below a fret border, the cover mounted with three gilt-bronze animals, 
Ming period. Height § inches. 


HE formation and fixing of decorative patterns in compartments or cloisons enclosed by wire soldered on a 
| Mycenae is suggested — 


metal base seems, according to Sir Harry Garner, to have originated outside China 
many centuries before the technique was adopted and developed by the Chinese. This was during the Ming period 
and the earliest cloisonné enamel we can trace and date satisfactorily is that produced during the reign of 
Hsiian-té (A.D. 1426—1435) though, it must be added, much of that inscribed with this period mark is actually 
of much later date—sometimes of the 18th century. 

Comparison with similarly decorated porcelains which may credibly be regarded as contemporary productions 
is some guide in assessing date though it is not always easy to determine whether the porcelain or the enamel piece 
is the prototype. There was, for example, a pair of large jars at the Oriental Ceramic Society’s Exhibition Ming 
Art (1957) both of which appeared until closely examined to belong to the well known stoneware group known 
as fa hua. One of them was found to be a rare example of cloisonné and it is interesting to note that the name 

fa hua means ‘enamel decoration’ an indication that though both were of similar date the enamel jar was 
probably the prototype. 

Thus the stoneware jar, dated by general consent circa 1500 assists us in placing the cloisonné piece—as, in 
fact, it was described in the catalogue—in the 15th century. Another 15th century example—formerly in the 
Kitson Collection and one of outstanding quality—is illustrated above. This piece was shown at the Oriental 


Ceramic Society's Exhibition of the ‘Arts of the Ming Dynasty’ in 1957. 


48 Davies Street, Brook Street, London, W.1 


Telegrams: Chineceram Wesdo, London Telephone: MAYFAIR 4018 
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Pratt < Burgess 


LIMITED 


Members of The British Antique Dealers Association 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 
CHIMNEY PIECES 


* 


An attractive Regency Writing Table with 

green leather top tooled in gilt. The ‘X’ 

underframe fashioned in solid rosewood. 
Top 3 ft. 6 in. by I ft. 10 in. 


* 


MELTON COURT 
7 OLD BROMPTON ROAD 
LONDON, S.W.7 


Telephone: Kensington 8501 


(facing South Kensington Station) 


BY APPOINTMENT 
FINE ART DEALER 
TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


ALBERT AMOR 
LTD 


ESTABLISHED 1837 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd, 


A fine example of a Chelsea ‘Hans Sloane’ 
botanical dish; red anchor period, circa 
1755; diameter 114 inches. 


37 BURY STREET 
ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.I 


TELEPHONE: TELEGRAMS: 
WHITEHALL 2444 AMORIFER, LONDON 


XI 


An important George II square Salver 
London 1758 by Elizabeth Godfrey 
15} inches 


NEW SILVER SPOONS AND FORKS 


On application we shall be pleased to send particulars of our 
hand-forged services in traditional English patterns 


Pe KING STREET ST. JAMES’S > LONDON 3$.W.1 


WHITEHALL 6463 AURIFABRO * PICCY - LONDON 


904 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


Xill 


WPL IVLF VF? . 
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WILLIAM WALTER (Antiques) LTD. 


(Office on right hand of entrance to London Silver Vaults) 


LONDON SILVER VAULTS, CHANCERY HOUSE, CHANCERY LANE 
Telephone: Chancery 3248 LONDON W.C.2 Telegrams: Walter Silvavults London 


ODL RID D OLY LFA 


ANTIQUE SILVER 


Set of four 
Antique Silver Candlesticks 


Date 1764/65 


Made by William Cafe 
of London 


Height 104 inches 
Weight 86 oz. 5 dwt. 


Originally presented to 

Benjamin Heath in 1764. 

Full details available on 
application 


Our large and varied collection of 

Antique Silver and Old Sheffield 

Plate is always open to inspection 
in our Showrooms 
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ARTHUR CHURCHILL LTD 


An important 
‘AMEN’ Glass, 
the bowl engraved in 
fine diamond point 
with two verses of 
the Jacobite anthem. 
Height 62 in. 


From a well-known 


Collection. 


Tel: Pad. 0154 22-32 Harrow Road, London, W.2 Cables: Churglas, London 
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WILLIAM CLAYTON LTD. 


FINE CHINESE JADE CARVINGS, PORCELAIN AND ORIENTAL WORKS OF ART 


One exceptionally fine translucent Mutton-fat Jade Incense Burner, carved in bold relief 

with two Kylin-head handles and loose rings, the body of the burner standing on three 

Kylin-mask feet. The cover has three Kylin-head loose ring handles, is pierced, and is sur- 

mounted by a reclining dragon. Height 64 inches, width 6 inches. On carved wood stand. 
Ch‘ien-Lung period, A.D. 1736-1795. 


38 BURY STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.| 


TELEGRAMS: WILCLAYTON, LONDON WHITEHALL 1173 


XV 


NEW YORK 


LONDON 
46 East 57th Street 


69 Upper Berkeley Street 
Portman Square, W.1 


New York City 


Telephone: PADdington 6595 Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 
; and Art and Antique Dealers’ League of America 


Please Note 


CHANGE OF 
ADDRESS 
We have moved to 
more commodious 
premises at 
69 Upper 
Berkeley Street, 
Portman Square, 
W.1 
where we will be happy 


to welcome clients 
both old and new 


STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERY circa 1810 
A conversation piece in pottery portraying two lovers, which could well be called ‘The Proposal’ as the gentleman holds a ring! Decorated 
in bright enamel colours, green, yellow, blue and crimson predominating. 84 inches high. A pair of amusing groups ‘Before & 
After Marriage’ which tell their own story. Decorated in brilliant colours on square green bases with marbled edges. 8} inches high. 


MANN & FLEMING (ANTIQUES) LTD. 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


ANTIQUES 


DECORATIONS 


Gilt Chippendale 
18th Century Console 
35 inches wide 


1208 MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


GROsvenor 2770 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE DEALER 
TO H.M. QUEEN 
ELIZABETH THE 
QUEEN MOTHER 


BY APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE DEALER 
TO THE LATE 
QUEEN MARY 


Rare Cnglish and Continental Silver, Miniatures. 


Valuations for Probate, 
Insurance and Division. 


Antique Jewels, Sine Sn nuff -Poxed 


XVI Century German silver gilt cup and cover. 
Nuremberg, c. 1590. Height 133 inches. 
Maker: Rosenberg, page 134. 


An Example from our Collection of Early Continental Silver 


Telephone: MA Yfair 6261 & 6262 
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BRACHER 
& 
SYDENHAM 


A Fine Queen Anne Tankard, 1705, by John Wisdom. 
Height 6? inches. Weight 30 oz. 15 dwt. 
Engraved with the Arms of the family of Turton 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREE® 
READING, BERKS. 


Telephone: 53724 Established: 1790 


SYDNEY ES M@ss 


Fine Old Chinese Ceramics 
and Works of Art 


A very fine Chinese porcelain small saucer dish 
decorated in yellow and aubergine on a green 
ground, the reverse with the six character mark 
of the Emperor Wan Li and of that period. 
Ming Dynasty. A.D. 1573-1619. 
Diameter 5? inches. 


Established 1910 MAYfair 4670 
81 DAVIES STREET 
LONDON, W.| 


XVIL 


ige 4 Marly-le-Roi by A. SISLEY Canvas: 15 21% inches 
Catalogued and reproduced: Daulte No. 153 


TOOTH 


Established 1842 


ST DAU LON “STREET: 


D 
LONDON, W.1 
Grosvenor 6741 Cables: ‘INVOCATION, London’ 


XIX 


Eighteenth century mahogany double-sided partners’ desk. 
5 feet wide, 31 inches deep, 30} inches high. 


18th Century Member of the 
ENGLISH IE IL ‘@) Fk \ \ } k N T H A IL British Antique 
FURNITURE e Dealers Association 
4 ST. JAMES'S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone: Whitehall! 1781 


PAUL SMITH 


Member of The B.A.D.A. Ltd. 


17 [HE BULL.RING, LUDLOW. 
SHROPSHIRE 


Ludlow 666 
WANTED: 
: THE THREE 
A finely carved mahogany MATCHING CANDLESTICKS 
George II STOOL by Septimus and 


: ; James Crespell 
2 4 x 18 shes 
7, 18 inches high London 57.59 


14 inches high, 41 ounces 


inne —————— ee 
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Who are today’s patrons? 


ODAY, many of the chief patrons of the Arts are leading 
men in industry and commerce. They are important 
collectors of fine things either for themselves or for their offices 
and they are in the happy position of being able to buy what 
they admire. They appreciate too that a fine work of art is an 
investment that will keep its value. 


Make certain, therefore, that your announcements appear 
regularly in the pages of THE FINANCIAL TIMES. You can be 
certain that a large and influential audience will see them. 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES caters for all who are interested in the world of 
art. Denys Sutton, the well-known authority, 1s a regular contributor to 
its pages. 


Connoisseurs who mean business for you — read 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 


every day 


SIDNEY HENSCHEL, ADVERTISEMENT DIRECTOR, BRACKEN HOUSE, 10 CANNON STREET, LONDON, EC4 
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By Appointment to Her Majesty The Queen a 


at 
, 


5 er eet 
* 


. 


We Manufacturers of Silver Polishes, J. Goddard & Sons, Ltd. 


The Duke of Bedford with some of his famous pieces. Centerpiece is the Ascot Gold Cup of 1846. When in England, you are welcome to visit Woburn Abbey, the Bedford ancestral 


home, which contains a superlative art collection, in addition to priceless silver and antiques. PHOTO BY ROGER WOOD, LONDON 


THE DUKE OF BEDFORD ENTRUSTS THE CARE OF HIS RENOWNED 
SILVER COLLECTION TO POLISHES BY GODD ARD'S 


His Grace, the Thirteenth Duke of Bedford, owns one of the largest and finest private collections of 
silver. For its care he has insisted that Goddard’s silver polishing preparations be used. 

Silver such as the Duke of Bedford’s is strong and durable and will last a thousand years; but it is relatively 
soft. If it is to attain beauty with age, it must receive the proper treatment. 

That is why experienced private collectors—and those in charge of public collections—insist on Goddard’s. 
Goddard’s is softer than silver; therefore cannot scratch it. Nor does Goddard’s contain any acid harmful 
to silver. Yet it quickly removes tarnish, burnishing the silver to a brilliant lustre—tustre that lasts. 
Goddard’s wipes clean, leaves no film to act as a tarnishing agent, the way polishes containing soap or 
glycerine do. Moreover, Goddard’s is so pure and mild that it needs no rinsing. 

For your own fine silver, insist on Goddard’s, the polish used by museums and leading collectors for more 
than 120 years. Goddard’s make silver polishing preparations in four forms—Plate Powder, Liquid 
Silver Polish, Silver Cloth and Silver Dip.* 


*A patented detarnishing invention of The Design and Research Centre for the Gold, Silver and Jewellery Industries, 
London, manufactured under licence by J. Goddard and Sons, Ltd. 


J. GODDARD & SONS Ltd. 


LEICESTER ENGLAND 
U.S.A. OFFICE - 299 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y, 


8% PROMINENT TO NER MAIEETS THE QUEEN 
PORRUEACTURERE OF SILVER PURI, 2 GODDARD, 2 SONS 41D 


Goddard 


S' ‘lve r 
Goddard's Piate Powder in liquid f 
for Silver, Chromium and Giass 


are 
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SPECIALISTS IN 

ENGLISH AND 

CONTINENTAL 
CERAMICS 


BOW 
c. 1760 


Miniature Group of 
Goat and Kid finely 
marked in puce and 
brownish-red. 5 in. 
high, anchor and 
dagger mark. 


(Aetiqus) i. 


Members of The British Antique Dealers Assn. 


156 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


Cables: PORCELIQUE LONDON Telephones: KENsington 5272 & 3793 
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: oy one with floting. 


- satinwood ecpeneine com= 


Wingate Johnston Wid 


Established 1815 
Head office: 


gi-93 CHARTERHOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.C.1 


LIVERPOOL : MANCHESTER 
SOUTHAMPTON - BELFAST - PARIS 
NEWCASTLE - GLASGOW - TORONTO 
NEW YORK - MONTREAL - ETC 


also at: 


Insurers 
Travel Agents 


Packers - Shippers - 
Custombrokers - 
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FRANCESCO BASSANO (1549-1592) Canvas 30} XX 434 inches 


We desire to purchase paintings and 
water-colours by old and modern masters 


LEGER GALLERIES 


(J. LEGER & SON) 


EoeeOmOomw OND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


HYDE PARK 2679 ESTABLISHED 1892 


BRUSSELS: 13 RUE DE LA REGENCE 


XXV 


J. VAN HUYSUM, 1686-1740 


Signed. Canvas 28? x 383 inche 


21 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone: WHITEHALL 6894 


Canvas 31 x 514 inches 


MYLES BIRKET FOSTER, r.w.s., 1825-1899 


Signed. Canvas 30 > 


1S) 


0 inches 


21 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone: WHITEHALL 6894 


JOHN MITCHELL & SON 


(JOHN MITCHELL) 


FINE PAINTINGS 


Signed IN THE STUDIO Oil on canvas 


by 29 x 254 inches 
ALFRED EMILE LEOPOLD STEVENS 


Born Brussels 1823 —- Died Paris 1906 


8 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON wi] 


TELEPHONE: HYDE PARK 7567 


CABLES: JoNMIT, LONDON 


OF MOUNT STREET LT 
LONDON 


Barling 


Antique furniture 
Chinese and European 


Works of Art 


112 Mount Street 
LONDON W.1 


Telephone: Grosvenor 285% 


Cables: BARGRO, London 


Fine unglazed pottery figure of seated Lion 
with traces of pigment and gilt decoration. 
Height 12} inches. T‘ang dynasty 4.D. 618-906. 


XXIX 


THE 


House of Perez 


Mary Bellis 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


CHARNHAM CLOSE 


HUNGERFORD, BERKS. 
’Phone 200 


AN ANTIQUE KURD-SENNEH RUG 
Size 6 ft. 6 in. x 4 ft. 3 in. 


Ref. No. 50155 


Internationally 


Famous for Fine Carpets 


Perez (London) Ltd. 


Member of the B.A.D.A. 


112 and 168 BROMPTON ROAD 
LONDON, S.W.3 


Flemish 15th Century 


St. Crispin - Leatherworker Telephones: KENsington 9878, 9774 & 1917 (112 only) 
Carved wood. Original polychrome 
Height 29 inches Also GLASGOW, BRISTOL & AMSTERDAM 


et 
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— «Winifred Williams (Antiques) 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


Hleissen ‘Chinoiserie’ subjects by J. G. Herold. Circa 1724 


Worcester Birds and butterfly decoration. First period. Circa 1770 
Colour Transparencies on request 


38 SOUTH STREET, EASTBOURNE, SUSSEX 


Telephone: EASTBOURNE 780 Cables: ANTIQUITY, Eastbourne 


ye M 
OY 
Wvalp PNG 

so 


i 


Amsterdam 1661 
Parcel gilt and nielloed silver Beaker 
by Michiel Esselbeeck 
3¢ inches high 


16c Grafton Street, W.1 
Telephone: Hyde Park 1597 
Antique English and Continental Silver - Old Sheffield Plate 
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DUITS 


LEDs 


Finest examples 


of 
17th century Dutch Masters 


6 -D UK Esa Riera 
ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone : Whitehall 7440 


XXXII 


a RE ins 


ereniiiitecaie 
By Appointment 

to H.M. Queen Elizabeth IT 

Jewellers 


By Appointment 
to H.M, Queen Elizabeth 
The Queen Mother 


LTD; 


138 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


AND AT LLANDUDNO 


¥, 


By Appointment 
to the late Queen Mary 


A superb and rare Louis XV gold snuff box decorated with encrusted figures in mother-of-pearl, 


burgau, and various other translucent shells of colour on diapered gold backgrounds. 


Berlin, circa 1755. 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


MONTAGUE 
MARCUSSEN 


LTD 


98 CRAWFORD STREE 
LONDON, W.1 


Paddington 3051 


18th Century marble Bust, of a 
nobleman, wearing the Order of 
The Saint-Esprit. Height 29 inches 


Top quality, fully decorated, Famille 

Verte Cache-pot, enamelled in many rare 

and unusual colours. In fine state. 
Height 17 inches, width 22 inches 


\ 


OTHER RARE ORIENTAL PIECES for your selection. Also several unusual busts of varying sizes in different mec 


L. HARRINGTON LTD. 


(formerly CHRISTY’S OF KENT LTD.) 


120 and 125 MOUNT STREET 
LONDON W.1 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd, 


cad 


Small 18th Century mahogany breakfront Bookcase with secretatre, of elegant proportion, 
pleasing design and outstanding quality. 6 ft. 10 in. wide, 17 in. deep, overall height 8 ft. 10 in. 


BINE, ANTIOUE .FURNLIURE 


Telephones: 
GROsvenor 1785 & 5270 


Cables: 
CHRISANT, LONDON 


PREMSELA 
& 
HAMBURGER 


est. 1823 


NUREMBERG c, 1590 
MAKER: PETZOLD 
HEIGHT: 11 INCHES 


Specialists in antique silver and jewellery 
from the [5th to the 19th century 


ROKIN 120 = AMSTERDAM 
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Ewer } 
famille verte porcelain K‘ang Hsi period (1662-1722) 


GANOWVA 


(Antiquidades) Lda. 


Rua do Alecrim 117/121 LISBOA 2 Telephone 28343 


THE INGEMANN COLLECTION OF 
MORTARS 


220 pieces of Flemish, French, German, Italian and 
Spanish mortars from the I5th—I8th Century. 


For sale as a Collection, apply to: 


ARNE BRUUN RASMUSSEN 
KUNSTAUKTIONER 


33 Bredgade 


Copenhagen K Denmark 


XXXVI 


~ -) =e 
le 


GERALD KERIN LTD 


GERALD W. KERIN WILLIAM REDFORD 


SSS RIC AC AR? laa 


An exceptionally fine quality Louis XVI mahogany secrétaire, mounted with ormolu; 
the panel to the front is inset with a contemporary Sévres plaque in the Wedgwood style. 
Height 48 inches, width 30 inches, and depth 15 inches. 


FINE FRENCH and ENGLISH FURNITURE 
and WORKS OF ART 


No. 9 MOUNT STREET, W.1 


xe ait 5 aa 


FAENZA MAIOLICA—Pavona Sixteenth Century 


Height 10} inches 


NELLA LONGARI 


: ANTIQUES 
toz. £5.0.0 +4o0z.£8.8.0 1o0z.£13.0.0 20z.£22.0.0 40z. £38.0.0 15 VIA BIGLI MILAN (ITALY) 
LEIA TA TA ITT TTI T TASTER TAT PPPOE oot Pat data 
fe a 
t EXHIBITION : 
+ of x 
ae + 
+ 7th and 18th CENTURY PORTRAITS = 
+ from December 6th x 
+ 10 a.m. — 5-30 p.m. * 
i THE NORBERT FISCHMAN GALLERY LTD. t 
: 26 OLDABONDUS TREE 1am me t 

aye 
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Elegant Homes deserve 


LAMPS a SHADES 


NITA MILLER 


Lampshades made to order quickly and efficiently by highly skilled needlewomen in our own workroom. 


Designers Nita and Lyn Miller offer expert advice on colour, size and style. 


NITA MILLER 63A GROSVENOR STREET LONDON WI MAYFAIR 095! 


CIALIST IN EUROPEAN PERIOD | 
— -AUBUSSON - SAVONNERIE - NEEDLEPOIN 


Brussels Carpet, end of XVith century, polychrome fruit and flowers on black ground. 8 ft. 6 in. x 7 ft. 6 in. 


129 AVENUE DES CHAMPS-ELYSEES 


PARIS 


CHARLES I BEAKER 


1641. H. BABINGTON 


height 5 inches, weight 83 ounces 
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CAPODIMONTE, circa 1750 
Mark, a blue fleur-de-lis 
Height 18 inches 


ALESSANDRO ORSI 


ANTIQUES 
14 VIA BAGUTTA MILAN (ITALY) 


GALERIE DU CIRQUE 


23 RUE DU CIRQUE, PARIS VIII »- BAL 36-50 


DERAIN GEN-PAUL LEGUEULT 
LOUTREUIL MARQUET PISSARRO 
K. X. ROUSSEL VALADON VUILLARD 


ARP PEE, TE £tue-OrOnN ze, decorated 


ers in English porcelain; the clock-work eee . : Table-candlestick, Louis XV period, stand ii 
ker. : ae ie aes : gilt bronze, flowers and figures in Saxon’ 
oo d : : : d et porcelain. 


ANDRE MAVO} 


‘OBJETS D "ART and A TIQUES FURNITURE xVillth ea ury 


Fbg. Saint Honoré 8 : 8 Phone CARnot 22.43 


MAURICE AVELINE & G° 


OBJETS D’ART 
DECORATION 


‘Famille rose’ Wine-ewer 
Height 6 inches 
One of a pair 


PAPAZIAN & ESKENAZI 


Oriental Art 
15 VIA MONTE NAPOLEONE, MILAN 


20 rue du Cirque, Paris 8° - Ely. 51.63 


FURNITURE 
CHAIRS 
TAPESTRIES 


18th Century 


BRONZES 


Canapé in sculptured wood. Grey paint of the 1750 period by Tillard 


RENE WEILLER 


15 Rue Lamennais, PARIS Tel: BALzac 43-46 
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STADTWALDGURTEL 32 


COLOGNE 


~~ = SS -. *» » ook an | 


(Illustrated catalogue free on request) 


Vue de Carnac M. MAUFRA 1861-1918 


Canvas: 28? x 393 inches 


Ritual Bronze: Middle Chou 


Ge OO. C* 


48 Rue de Courcelles ANCIENT CHINESE ART 41 East 57th Street 
PARIS a NEW YORK 


XLII 


14 KING STREET ST. JAMES’S LONDON S.W.| 


: TRAFALGAR 7370 
CABLES: KNIGHTIQUE LONDON 


hogany pedestal library desk with drawers back and front. The centre 
ts are detachable so that the end sections can be used as a pair of 


A magnificent Chippendale ma 
leaf and fretted carved bracke 


commodes. English, Circa 1765. 
Sizes overall: 7 ft. wide, 5 ft. 6-in. back to front, 2 ft. 7; in. high. End sections: 5 ft. 6 in. wide, 


2 ft. 4 in. back to front. 


J. M. Klombeck and 
Eugene Verboeckhoven 


Phone: 
Cables: W I L IE I A M S & S O N HYDE PARK 
WILLPICTS, PICCY 5751 
LONDON 


2 GRAFTON STREET, LONDON, W.1! 


A Winter Landscape 


Canvas 36 x 48 inches 


J. @ W. TWEED 


408-410 LEEDS ROAD 
BRADFORD 3 


(Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 


Tel. 23223 Est. 1903 


A Sheraton inlaid mahogany serpentine front chest of fine shape, with slide, | 
Circa 1780. 39 inches long, 35 inches high. | 


A. FREDERICKS 


(GHE ESTA lp 


265-267 Fulham Road 
London SW3 


Flaxman 2188 


Wish to Purchase 


Eighteenth Century English Furniture 
for the Home and Export Markets 
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LONDON a 


18 Leather Lane E.C.1 I : F R E E MAN & S ON LTD » 12 Hast 52nd Street 


Plaza 9-6900 | 


Holborn 4633 A further Selection of our GEORGE III SILVER by 
HESTER BATEMAN 


Collections or single items purchased — 


182. 912. 


Four Open Salts with liners 
height 2} in., length 34 in. 
oval. London 1784 


As 


ee 
Open Salt with liner 
London 1782 


206. Pair Open Sale 
London 1783 


067. Open Salt with liner 
London 1789 


901. Four Open Salts 011. Pair Open Salts 


diameter 24 in. 712. Stirrup Cup, height 44 in. London 1788 
London 1780 London 1784 


121. Wine Funnel, height 42 in. 903. Pair Open Salts with liners 055. Wine Funnel, height 5 in. 
London 1771 Londen 1781 London 1776 


GREGORY & CO. 7 BRUTON ST. BERKELEY SQUARE 


(BRUTON STREET) LTD. ESTABLISHED 1823 LONDON, W.1 
Telephones: Mayfair 2608/9/0, 2066 Telegrams: Gregco, Wesdo London 


AUN “TE 117 Bas 
FU RN I FU Ran 
UPHOL Se. & Rav 
CU RE Ata 
CVA. RY PRE iaes 


[oy {Uy Ie 18) IDE IE INE OG 
ELECTRICAL WORKS 
DECORA IONS 
Won Atl LINC 
Pee LA Ear OENes 


A single pillar Dining Table, of 
a beautiful colour, to seat eight. 
C. 1800. 

Length 6 ft. 8in. Width 4 ft. 
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iS sa RN cna, 


Se | 


Pid eave 


Laveuses au bord de I’cau, dans le Forét de Fontainebleau 


ALEXANDRE DEFAUX, 1826—1900 


Oil painting, size 39 X 31 inches 


Meee rlNE ART SOCIETY L~ 


Paintings and Water-colours Old and New 


Collections purchased 


mice ey BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Established 1876 Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. Telephone: Mayfair 5116 


> F ae ; a 
Willen K Drown 
Cd Mas lors 
GD CT oer Oo Ase4 Se YW 


Hyde Park 4711 


EMMA ROVERA 


SEVENTEENTH & EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
FURNITURE & OBJETS D’ART 


7 VIA BORGOGNA MILAN (ITALY) 
Telephone 791-049 


DONE 1p eR IGIS aS 
J. A. FREDERICKS 


(Member of The British Antique Dealers Association) 


WISHES TO PURCHASE 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 


49 DORSET STREET, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.|1 


Welbeck 8934 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR 


COINS AND MEDALS 


especially for collections 
Catalogue of English Coins, 9/3. Bulletin 1/- 


B. A. SEABY LTD.,65 Great Portland Street, London, W.| 


P. H. GILLINGHAM 


M.B.A.D.A. Ltd. 
Antiques and Works of Art 
LARGEST STOCK IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND 
Speciality: Old English Cottage Furnishing 
8 CHERTSEY STREET ‘LYNDHURST’ LONDON ROAD 


GUILDFORD GUILDFORD 
Telephone: 5750 Telephone: 61952 


Cc. & D. O°CDONO 
e e 
Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


FINE STOCK OF ENGLISH CHINA 
I2 Victoria Parade, TORQUAY, Devon 


Telephone: 3567 


JACQUES ROUAULT GALLERIES 


(INCORPORATING de FRESNES OF AYRSHIRE) 


ANTIQUES and OBJETS D’ART 

INTERIOR DECORATION 

FINE FABRICS 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
OAK FURNITURE 


CESSNOCK CASTLE 
GALSTON 


AYRSHIRE Galston 314 


EXPORTERS 
Trade enquiries invited 
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CONNOISSEUR REGISTER 


WANTED: Russian Enamel Pieces. Write A. E. Turcone, 298 Broadway. 
Providence, R. I., U.S.A. 


Louis XV oak panelled room 15 x 18 x 10. Louis XVI oak panelled 
room 20 x 25 x 10. These two fine period rooms including modern 
portions and restorations, are in first class condition and include their 
respective fireplaces—J. P. Saletes, 1440 Towers, Montreal, Canada. 


Wallace Heaton’s colour photographs do justice to the finest pieces. 
Commercial Department, 127 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 

aA PE SE A ial kn ty oe 
WANTED—Webb Cameo Glass. Write Lawrence Kalom, Zion, 
Illinois, U.S.A. 


PRINTING and Designing by Master Craftsmen at no extra cost for 
those who appreciate good work. For anything from business cards to 
catalogues consult THE BLADO PRESS, 171 Strand, London, W.C.2. 
Temple Bar 2545. 


BANKRUPT SALE. Gin 29/9d., Whiskey 33/9d. Amontillado 12/- 
etc. Full list. Box No. 7174. 


WANTED: Antique Watches. All types. Need not be in running condi- 
tion. Write Box No. 7169. 


Choice Books on Fine Arts, Paintings, etc. Coloured Plates, at 
Reduced Prices. List. Lewis Wolff—Books—58 Leighcliff Road, Leigh- 
on-Sea, Essex, England. 


DUNNINGS ANTIQUES, M.B.A.D.A., Specialists in purchasing and 
selling Ships’ Figureheads; Hour glasses; Sundials; Globes; Pistols; 
Lanterns; dated Metalwork; unusual Carvings. Holywell Hill, St. Albans 
51065. 


FOR SALE: The Burlington Magazine in good condition, unbound, 
1903/1906 inclusive (except Jan., Feb., Oct. 1903). What offers? M. 
Rubeck (Mr.), Ormside, Redhill, Surrey. Tel. Redhill 4611. 


WANTED: Suits armour, guns, swords, cannon, weapons of any type, 
oak-panelling. J. MULRANEY, 293 Sunrise Highway, Lynbrook, New 
York. 


BEARNES’ SALEROOMS, Warren Road, Torquay (telephone 22309) 
attract principal Buyers from London, etc. We are pleased to advise 
West country owners re sale of Antiques, Pictures, Silver, etc. (Estate 
Agency Depts: Torquay 22126, Paignton 58296.) 


FOR SALE: First choice African wood—ivory—gold. P.O.B. 370 
Antwerp (Belgium). 


Haddonfield, New Jersey: SANSKI GALLERY, 50 Tanner Village. 
Fine early American and European paintings, drawings and sculpture 
bought, sold, restored. 


Register advertisements are $2-00 for 15 words (minimum), and thereafter 10 cents 
per word, which must be prepaid and mailed to THE CONNOISSEUR, 21 
East 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. Addresses or Box Numbers 
must be inserted, and replies to the latter should be clearly marked with the 


Box Number. The Proprietors of The Connoisseur accept no responsibility for any 
sales effected. 
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The Connoisseur 


Year Book 


for 1961 


is now ON SALE 
Price 30/- 
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A superb English 18th Century carved Pinewood 


Chimneypiece of the Chippendale Period 


LENGTH OF SHELF . 
TOTAL HEIGHT 
OPENING WIDTH 
OPENING HEIGHT 


fon OW THER & SON 
(T. CROWTHER & SON LTD.) 
TON OR END ROAD, FULHAM, LONDON, -S.W.6 
Telephone: FULham 1375-7 Cable Address: ANTIQUITY, LONDON 


Please Note: We close on Saturdays at | p.m. 


GANDER & WHITE LTD. 


25 CHEVAL PLACE, BROMPTON ROAD 


LONDON, S.W.7 
Telephone: KNightsbridge 0646/8 


Antiques, Furniture 
and Works of Art 


PACKED & 


SHIPPED 


to all parts of the World 
OVERSEAS HOUSEHOLD REMOVALS 


PACKING WAREHOUSE ADDRESS 


EMPRESS PLACE 
LILLIE ROAD, LONDON, S.W.6 


Telephone; FULham 0309 
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A very fine mahogany cylinder fall Bureau 

Bookcase with satinwood crossbanding by 

Gillow of Lancaster, dating from about 

1800. This piece is of the highest quality 

throughout and stands only 6 ft. 2 in. high 
and 3 ft. 1 in. wide. 


DENYS WREY LID. 


Members of The British Antique Dealers Association 


45 SLOANE STREET, LONDON S.W.1 
Telephone: BELgravia 1813/4 


PERIOD FURNITURE WORKS OF ART 
EXPERT RESTORATION OF ANTIQUES 


WE ARE ALWAYS ANXIOUS TO BUY FINE ENGLISH ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


Lil 


O"HANA GALLERY 


13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 


Grosvenor 1562 


ve 
\i ey 

im 
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Raoul DUFY Réception, c. 1930 


PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE OF THE 
19th & 20th CENTURIES 


LI 
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rector: Pierre Berés, 
itor: Andre Chastel 


itorial offices: 
avenue de Friedland, Paris VIII 


ministration, 
bscriptions & Advertisements: 
5 boulevard St-Germain, Paris Vle 


Poon ANCE 


Annual Review of art, ancient and modern 


THE FIRST NUMBER TO BE PUBLISHED AT THE END OF 1960 will contain 
unpublished articles by 46 writers, poets, philosophers, historians of art and 
museum experts, both French and foreign. 

This will be a de-luxe album of 436 pages 9% X 13 inches, printed on Special Paper. 
The illustrations include about 500 reproductions printed in black and white and 50 
plates in four colours. 


Typography: Baskerville and Meridian. Semi-rigid covers in four colours. Price: 60 NEF 


DELOMOS 


Telephone: WEStern 1804 


ART OF THE WORLD cries 


Now getting under way, this series of regional art histories 
reaches its fourth volume. In each book the progress of the 
visual arts is traced in relation to the historical, sociological 
and religious history of the region. The authors are art his- 
torians of the highest academic standing; and the full colour 
plates, over sixty in each volume, have been prepared with 
great care. 42s each 


India HERMAN GOETZ 
Indonesia F. A. WAGNER 
China WERNER SPEISER 
Africa ELsy LEUZINGER 


PERMANENT RED 


JOHN BERGER is perhaps the most influential English 
art critic today. In his lively, deeply considered book he 
surveys the problems that face the modern artist and 
considers how they have been met: ‘a major event in art 
criticism’— New Statesman 16s 


| 
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NE & SON LIMITED 


(Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 


Old English and 
Jrish Glass 


OLD ENGLISH 
AND 
CONTINENTAL 
CHINA 


FURNITURE 
NEEDLEWORK 


A rare pair of Georgian 
Decanters decorated with gilt 
bands and enamelled with 
classical figures in colours, 
c. 1810. 


A French oblong cut glass 
Casket with chased ormolu 
mounts, c. 1810. 


A miniature glass Barrel with 
ormolu mounts, on oblong 
black marble base, c. 1820. 


4 CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, KENSINGTON, W.8 


(Two minutes from High St. Station) 


Cablegrams: DELOMOSNE, LONDON 


POMPEII 


and HERCULANEUM 
The Glory and the Grief 


Text by MARCEL BRION 


Roman Art reached its full flower in these tragic cities. 
Masterpieces of painting, mosaics, sculpture, architecture, 
glassware, jewellery and metalwork appear in their full 
beauty on s50 colour photographs and 82 monochrome 
plates by Edwin Smith, 

‘This is a superb book. Mr. Smith’s photographs . . . are 
magnificent specimens . . . and M. Brion’s text is worthy 
of the gorgeous pictures . . . The volume is one of the best 
of its kind that I have seen. . .’ PROF. W. LYON BLEASE in 
the Liverpool Daily Post. 

Ir X 84 JUST PUBLISHED 3 gns. 


Masterpieces 
of the Japanese Colour Woodcut 
Willy Boller 


This volume describes almost 200 masterpieces, spanning 
the three and a half centuries from the early 17th to the 
mid-2oth century. All the reproductions are taken from the 
originals in the author’s collection. Thus the total effect is 
of an overpowering harmony derived from the impact of 
an altogether individual taste and selection. 14¢ X 11 
16 colour plates and 88 monochrome illustrations. 8 gns. 


EL ERMBOOKS 


LVI 


IAN MacNICOL 


48 West George Street, GLASGOW, C.2 
Telephone: Douglas 0039 


A Sunset on the Seine HARPIGNIES Oil, 104 x 12 inches 


On a West Highland Loch SIR WILLIAM RUSSELL FLINT, p.a. Watercolour, 21 x 31 inches 


Jollection of late Sir Thomas Jaffrey 


LTD. 
ECILDA se 
‘CRYSTALDAV LONDON’ 


Telephone: (W. Union) 


GROsvenor 3130 Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


EARLY ENGLISH AND IRISH GLASS 
Porcelain and Pottery 


Set of four Georgian quart sized decanters of brilliant quality, decorated with bands of diamond 
cutting, with step cutting above and below, single collars, diamond cut ball stoppers. Circa 1815. 


3 GROSVENOR STREET ; NEW BOND STREET LONDON W.1 


New selective Price List now available, price 6d. post free 


Pageantry of Tropical Birds 


J. Th. Descourtilz 


KAY DICK’s 


delightful 
history of 


Pierrot 


This is the story of a quest, a 
quest that started when Kay Dick 
first saw the haunting picture of 
Pierrot that now hangs in the 
house where she lives. Who was 
Pierrot exactly? Is there a reality 
behind the legend? What did and 
does he symbolize? Miss Dick 
follows Pierrot and his compan- 
ions in changing circumstances 
throughout the centuries to show 
how the interpretations of the role 
of Pierrot in particular, as a rom- 
antic, tragic and revolutionary 
character, all contributed to the 
creation of a single portrait. 

Collectors in particular will 
delight in this original work. 


Hutchkimen 30s. 


‘This book is so rare that I began doubting its existence’ 
writes RUBENS BORBA DE MORAES, director of the United 
Nations Library in New York and well-known biblio- 
grapher. In fact, the copy he describes is the only copy 
known. Those who have seen it are all agreed that this 
work, consisting of 60 hand-coloured lithographs by 
J. TH. DESCOURTILZ, surpasses by far his well-known volume 
Ornithologie Brésilienne, which fetches high prices. 


The special interest of this volume lies in the fact that each 
plate shows only one kind of bird, depicted in its natural 
surroundings of beautiful flowers, fruit, butterflies, etc. 


It has been possible to publish a facsimile reproduction of 
this book. DR. JOAO MOOJEN DE OLIVEIRA, ornithologist at 
the Museu Nacional in Rio de Janeiro, has written a com- 
mentary on the plates, 32 of which are reproduced in full 
colour. The other 28 are reproduced in black and white by 
means of photolithography. The utmost care has been taken 
to achieve a flawless reproduction. 


Imperial 4to (17 X 12 in.), cloth bound, with 32 pages of 
text, 32 full-colour reproductions, 28 in black and white. 


The pre-publication price, valid until December 31st 1960, 
is £11 ros. od. 


Zwemmer 
78 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 


Fully illustrated in colour and black and white 


Le. 
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BERENDT ANTIQUES LIMITED 


Member of The British Antique Dealers Association 


67 DUKE STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE 
LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: FIROART, PHONE, LONDON 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 0929 


A Louis XV Salon comprising two Armchairs and four Chairs. 


The elegance of the design and the manner and 

motifs of the carving are typical of the work of 

J. TILLIARD — one of the greatest of French 
18th Century chair makers. 


EINE FRENCH AND CONTINENTAL XVIII CENTURY FURNITURE 


Interesting late 17th Century oak china cabinet of 
fine colour and condition. Rare small size. 
Height 6 ft. 6 in., depth 1 ft. 3 in., length 4 ft. 4 in. 


H.W. KEIL 


LTD ———— 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


DODORS HOUSE 
BROADWAY, W 


Telephone: Broadway 2108 


He: 


Dealers in Fine Old English 17th & 18th century Furniture 


ALSO 
CHELTENHAM & MIDHURST 
Telephone 2509 W. SUSSEX Tels 133 


Our extensive stock would make a visit interesting 
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CHARLES WOOLLETT & SON 


Established 1889 (Members of The B.A.D.A. Ltd.) Tel: Welbeck 8664 


Charming Antique Portrait in Oils of a Lady, half length, wearing pink dress, white lace 
collar and cap and black lace wrap. Size 283 by 23}. By FRANCIS COTES, R.A. 


59/61 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1 


BLAISE PRESTON LTD. 


Old Master Paintings 


DAVID DE HEEM 
c. 1630 
Panel 
172 x 233 inches 


152 HIGH STREET NORTH, DUNSTABLE, BEDS. 


(MI or AS — London 32 miles Tel: Dunstable 595 


$A 


LX 


HOLMES 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD 


_ 
aS 


UE pane 
ee Sees 
+ 
ba) ts. 
Boh ist 
+ 
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Set of Six Antique Silver Meat Dishes with Old Sheffield 
Plate Covers, with heavy Silver Mounts and Handles 


One pair 16 inches overall 

One pair 18 inches overall 

One pair 20 inches overall 
(Would sell in pairs) 


&) Date: London Hallmark 1820. Maker: Edward Farrell 
Guide to 


Marks of Origin on Formerly in the Collection of the Right Honourable The Lord Hastings 
British and 


COLLECTIONS OR SINGLE PIECES TRADE ENQUIRIES 
PURCHASED INVITED 
neh A BOOK ON HALLMARKS 
echoes ta Paper covered 7s. 3d. post free 


Leather covered 15s. 6d. post free 


HOLMES LTD., 29 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


(Our Only Address) Telephone: HYDE PARK 1396 


LXI 


x 


Established 1870 


43a Duke Street, St. Jam 


Telephone: WHItehall 6068/9 


SE bind 
A trout stream in Cumberland PATRICK NASMYTH, 1829 (Fully signed and dated) 
Canvas 10 x 14 inches (25 x 35 cms.) Collections: R. C. Tennant, M.P. 
Framed 14 x 18 inches (35 x 45 cms.) Lt.-Col. Bernard Cruddas, D.S.O., D.L. 


Exhibited: National Exhibition, Leeds 1868; Inverness Art Exhibition 


The Reader V. J. CHAVET, 1860 (Signed and dated) 


Kittens 
Panel 8 x 54 inches (20 x 14 cms.) 


C 1 
Framed 11 x 84 inches (28 x 22 cms.) anvas [> a ouoches Sam 


Exhibited: Guildhall Loan Exhibition, 1898 


.N LTD 


rs of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


ler Street, London, S.W.1 


Telegraphic Address: NEWPIC, PICCY, LONDON 


F. W. WATTS 


Panel 93 x 13 inches (24 x 33 cms.) 
Framed 13$ x 17 inches (34 Xx 43 cms.) 


R (Fully signed) The Drawing Lesson Wo do CHEE E (Signed) 
i Panel 9 x 6} inches (23 x 17 cms.) 
1 5 2 
es Framed 114 x 9 inches (29 x 23 cms.) 


Collections: The Countess of Northbrook, C.B.E., 1940 
R. W. Lloyd, 1959 


RALPH COX G. N. DAWNAY 


wee (Fine Arts) 
Cg / 
ZZ oy Ree 
Be ALL She W Bes: in me 
Finest and Rarest in 
: Leela ENGLISH AND WILSH CERAMICS 

PAN 108 Penylan Road, CARDIFF Private resunce 
Brovze porebnone Telephone: Cardiff 36888 By appointment 
17th Century 22463 


Height 8 inches 


M ATHIEU In the front line of contemporary art 
ARTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE 
GUIETTE DEGOTTEX COMPARD 


PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURES 


A. POMODORO G. POMODORO 


BELGIUM BRANCH: ize 7209.79 GALERIE INTERNATIONALE D’ART CONTEMPORAIN 


44, Bd. de Waterloo — BRUXELLES 253, rue Saint-Honoré — PARIS | — Téléphone Opéra 32-29 
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Antique Irish Silver 
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A very fine Antique Irish Silver Epergne, delicately pierced in the style of George II period and 
made by the celebrated Silversmith John Moore, Dublin circa 1740. 


Resting on four wrought feet, the deep elaborate border of the base is pierced and supports the 

four slender branches on which the Sweetmeat Dishes rest. The large Fruit Basket is oval and 

branches upwards at each end with an incurved volute to terminate in the interesting 
Chinoiserie heads. 


Height 19 inches. Width 28 inches. Weight 166 ounces 


from the Collection of 


mowis WINE lt —- 


Tel: Dublin 73865 


Fine Art Dealers, Jewellers and Silversmiths 


31 & 32 GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN 


EARLY OAK 


THE FINEST ee 
COLLECTION ANTIQ 

OF ANTIQUE CHANDELIERS 
PEWTER 


AND FENDERS 
: ALWAYS IN 
COUNTRY (CHARLES CASIMIR Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. STOCK 


ANTIQUE PEWTER WANTED 


LONDON, S.W. 3 Tel: Kensington 7370 


142 BROMPTON ROAD, 


HENRY SPENCEK 


& SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


Eric C. Spencer, M.B.E., M.A. (Cantab), F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. 
Rupert W. Spencer, M.A. (Cantab), F.A.1. 
H. Michael Spencer, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. 


L. M. Seymour. W.E. Peck, F.A.I. Harry C. P. Spencer, A.A.I. 
Q f Oma / of RETFORD, Nottinghamshire 


Sales by Auction 


of the Contents of Mansions and Country Houses 
) | Sales of Landed Estates and Properties 
(2 Ve 20 The Square, RETFORD, Notts. 


Telephone: 531-2 


4 Paradise Street, SHEFFIELD 1 


Telephone: 25206 (2 lines) 


91 Bridge Street, WORKSOP, Notts. 


Telephone: 3347-8 


HIGKVENTLONe Sc PHIL OIES 
90 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2 VALUATIONS FORVALE PURPOSE. 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


RESTORATION AND 
CONSERVATION OF 
THE ANTIQUE 


Restorers to the Leading Museums 


Regardless of size or complexity 
you can rely on P & S to pack and 
forward to all parts of the world, 
promptly, safely and economically. 


Pitt & Scott 


BRONZES * CERAMICS +» ENAMELS 
IVORIES + JADES » MARBLES 
TORTOISESHELL » MOTHER-OF-PEARL 


SNUFFS * ORMOLU + BUHL ase 
OBJETS D’ ART * FURNITURE ° ETC, Limited 
1/3 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London 
E.C.4 


GAGARBE 
FOUNDED 1770 
23 CHARLOTTE STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: City 6474 


Household removals to all parts of 

the world. Storage facilities at 

London, Liverpool, Glasgow and 
Paris. 


Telephone: MUSEUM 1268 
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©. Oliver & Sons 


MEMBE F i 
ER OF THE B.A.D.A. (PRINCIPALS: F. E. & F. R. OLIVER) ESTABLISHED 1851 


St. Catherine's House, Vortsmouth Road, Guildford, Surrey 


LEPHONE NO. $427. WHEN CLOSED §902 


62543 TELEGRAMS & CABLES ‘OLIVER, GUILDFORD’ 


An extremely rare PAIR of 18th century satinwood and rosewood Small Commodes, of out- 
standing quality. Size 32} inches high, 33 inches wide, 184 inches deep. 


Important Flower Painting, attributed to J. BOGDANI, (born Hungary, died London 1724) 
who ‘Established himself as a painter of quality during the reign of Queen Anne’. Canvas size 
514 x 43 inches. Examples of Bogdani’s work are in Hampton Court and Budapesth Museum. 

From the Lloyd-Thomas Collection. Price £350. 


70 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.I! 


4 Telephone: HYDe Park 5288 


FV (Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 


(and at 36 HIGH STREET, OXFORD) Telephone: Oxford 4197 


FINE TAPESTRIES, 
SAVONNERIE and 
AUBUSSON CARPETS, 
NEEDLEWORK and BROCADES 


ENGLISH and FRENCH 
FURNITURE 


Section of an important and rare 
Bessarabian carpet. The field of 
apple green colour and the shell- 
like motifs in black. The floral 
and foliage design in red, mauve, 
brown and ivory. 18th Century. 
Size 17 ff. 71n. X14 fe gum 


Antique Silver 


HARRY 


Sheffield Plate CHERNACK 
Antique Jewellery | of Edinburgh 


85 ROSE STREET - PHONE CAL 3038 


Member of The British Antique Dealers Association 
cP 

| > THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 

Paul KLEE Y vereinzelt 


until dec. 22, 1960 exhibition EOvLes 


klee ¢There’s an atmosphere about your bookshop which I 


find completely fascinating. Foyles is a friendly place 
and the staff are so helpful. Above all, it is such a 


picasso bookish bookshop.,—A Customer’s Letter. 
brook street gallery 
24 brook street w1 drawings 119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON WC2 
tel: hyd k 1550 GERrard 5660 (20 li iE Le 
el: hyde par watercolours rard 5 (20 lines) ye Open 9-6 (Thursdays 9-7) 
Daily 10.30-6, Sat. 10-1 Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 


ae ES TT 
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Members of The British ESTABLISHED 1866 
Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. O ll d d 
pen all day on Saturdays 


of MAIDENHEAD 


Late 17th Century oil painting, Portrait of a Man 
by Gerard Soest, in contemporary carved frame. 
3 ft. rin. x 2 ft. 9 in. (including frame). 


George II Cartel clock, the dial having lunar 
time and date indicators, by John Neale of 
Leadenhall Street. Height 2 ft. 


ndale carved wood and gilded console table 
haped black and gold marble top. Circa 1750. 
2 ft. 9 in., maximum depth 2 ft., width 4 ft. 


eile iietiente = : : 
2 William and Mary olivewood side table. Height 


2 ft. 5 in., depth 2 ft. 1 in., width 3 ft. 1 in. 


Pair of Wedgwood covered urns. 
Height 1 ft. 6 in. 


(Left) 18th Century secretaire in satinwood with oval 
mahogany panels. Height 4 ft., depth 1 ft. 33 in, 
width 2 ft. 8} in. 


(Right) George II mahogany writing table with red 

leather top, raised on cabriole legs with carved knees, 

claw and ball feet. Height 2 ft. 4 in., depth 2 ft. 9 in., 
width 4 ft. 6 in. 


26, 28, 30 & 32 HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKSHIRE TEL. (3 LINES) 223, 963-964 


ONS . SHRUBSOLE Briers. 


43 Museum Street New York Ci 


W.C.1 
HOLborn 2712 AEE Plaza 3-8920 


New York Antique & Art Dealers’ Association 


An excellent George II Bullet 
Tea Pot. London 1733 
by Richard Beale 


Height 44 inches 


Our varied stock is 

always of interest 

to the discriminating 
buyer 


London Showroom one minute 


from the British Museum 


Bi board 


LENGTH 56" 
DEPTH 2'6" 
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Portrait of HORTENSE VALPINCON 
by 
DEGAS 
Id L inches. Sioned 


(see ‘The Connoisseur’s Diary’ this issue) 


feeeee Peril ZER GALLERY 


s KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, LONDON, W.8, ENGLAND 


TELEPHONE: WESTERN 2647 CABLES: PULITZART, LONDON 


A Pair of Sheraton Sofa tables in light colour mahogany. This pair, 
when placed together, make a dining-table of eleven feet. 
Each one is 5 ft. 6 in. long with flaps up, and 2 ft. 43 in. deep. 


SPECIALISTS IN FINE BOOKCASES 


Rk. F. LOCK 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


182 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


Telephone: Kensington 3221 
FOURTEEN BREAKFRONT BOOKCASES IN STOCK 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
GOLDSMITHS & CROWN JEWELLERS, 
GARRARD & CO, LTD., LONDON 


Pair of Candlesticks, 

2] R21 ynches ay > 
height 8} inches, engraved 
monogram. 

DATE: William and Mary 1694 


Tankard and Cover, 
height 6} inches. 

DATE: William and Mary 1690 
MAKER: I.S. (Jackson 

2nd edition page 142) 


Garrard & Co. maintain one of the most interesting collections of antique 


silver, jewellery, and clocks in London. The connoisseur will find much to 


. . >” 
interest him at ‘‘112 


GARRARD & CO. LTD. 


Crown Jewellers 
112 REGENT STREET - LONDON :- W.1 - TELEPHONE: REGENT 3021 (11 lines) 
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PAO ANONS 


BERT CROWTHER 


- (SYON LODGE) LTD 


CACAO AOA OAC AC OO ( 


PONG): 


Al 


oO 
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Only adibess: SYON LODGE 


PANELLED ROOMS + MANTELPIECES + WROUGHT IRONWORK + GARDEN ORNAMENTS + FURNITURE 


f~ 


ON 


TEN ACRES OF ANTIQUES SYON LODGE: BUSCH CORNER -ISLEWORTH - MIDDLESEX 


ETA 


ADEN 


AU 


‘a 


WAG) 


AN 


TOTAL HEIGHT: 4 ft. II in. 
OPENING WIDTH: 4 ft. 
OPENING HEIGHT: 3 ft. l0in. 


AW); 


Ww): 


4 


OO 


A genuine Adam period mantelpiece 
of fine quality in statuary marble. 


AW) 


LENGTH OF SHELF: 6 ft. 3 in. ~ . | 


<<a 


BOK 


AC 


Y <a 


I am always pleased to hear of fine antiques for disposal. 


WE 


TEL: ISLEWORTH 7978/9. . 


PN 


77 SGT? PP — icTDW FSS QE == eu —~. a — = 
Dell WW Vi VAT SCONCE VW WT 


APPLEBY BROTHERS 


10 RYDER STREET ST. JAMES’S LONDON SW 


Telephones: WHltehall 2209, TEMple Bar 2509 


THE SEE-SAW 


by 
FRANCIS HAYMAN R.A. 
1708-1776 


Canvas 54 » 95 inches (137 »» 241 cm.) 


This painting was the decoration in the second of the Supper Boxes which completed the south side 
of the quadrangle at Vauxhall Gardens— 


‘ _.. The Grove is bounded by gravel walks, and a considerable number of pavilions or alcoves, 
ornamented with paintings from the designs of Mr. Hayman and Mr. Hogarth, on subjects admirably 
adapted to the place...’ (The Ambulator, 1774, p. 181). 


The play of see-saw was engraved by L. Truchy after F. Hayman; and this painting is from a Private 
Collection, bought at the Lowther sale in 1947. (See Lawrence Gowing’s article ‘Hogarth, Hayman and 
the Vauxhall! Decorations’ in The Burlington Magazine, January 1953; illustration No. 20). 
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JACQUES 


JACQUES VILLON — 
Singer with Hat. 
Drawing in Indian Ink, 
1900 


PIERRE BERES 


JACQUES VILLON — 
Jeanne Bloc, 
pencil and watercolour 


1897 


14 AVENUE DE FRIEDLAND - PARIS VIII 


JACQUES VILLON — 
A Zouave, watercolour 
about 1900 


VILLON 


One Hundred drawings and 
watercolours 1894—1904 


AN EDITION-DE-LUXE of exact reproductions of one hun: 
dred drawings and watercolours by Jacques Villon, hithertc 
unpublished, in lively and harmonious colourings. 


Each plate is printed in 
phototype, stencilled in colour 
and mounted on havana board. 


Size 9} X 124 inches 
Illustrated covers 


150 NF 


PARTNERS: 


OSCAR E. JOHNSON 
H. F. J. LEGGATT 
A. £. FRANCIS 

BY APPOINTMENT P. A. B. JOHNSON 
TO H.M. QUEEN ELIZABETH 
THE QUEEN MOTHER 
FINE ART DEALERS 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO THE LATE 
QUEEN MARY 

FINE ART DEALERS 


View of Eton 
watercolour drawing by 
SIR AUGUSTUS CALLCOTT 


Drawing size 23 X 36 inches 


LEGGATT BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED 1820 


30 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


a q 
Telephones: Whitehall 3772 and 3252 Cables: Leggabros, Piccy, London 
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Grosvenor Galler 


15 Davies Street London W. 


| 


Tel.: Mayfair 2782 Hyde Park 3314 Cable address: Sevenartz Lond 


Ecuyeére sur cheval ailé Paris 1956. 254 » 193 inches 


Current Exhibition: 


Marc Chagall 


Lithographs and 
hand-coloured 
etchings 

by the artist, signed. | 
1950-1960 


Clown aux cerceaux Paris 1956. 254 « 20 inches La Branche Paris 1956. 293 « 193 inches 


Paintings Drawings Sculpture 


by 

Braque Severini 
Picasso Sironi 
Gruber de Chirico 
Kandinsky Ernst 
Feininger Cascella 
Klee Lehmbruck 
Boccioni Arp 

Giacometti | 


Les cyclistes Paris 1956, 254 194 inches | 


in. Delicately 


| 


Pit. 


fine and rare ‘Polonaise’ Carpet. | 2 ft. 4 in. 
embossed in silk in muted tones on a background of gold and silver thread. 


¥ ran SES (CARPETS) LTD - 


Extremely 


S.W.1 


LONDON 


-73 KNIGHTSBRIDGE - 


71 


Telegrams: ARTPERSAN Knights, London 


Telephone: BELgrave 1888/9 


Marble Jable 


Extract from 
THOMAS LANGLEY’S 
Book of 1739 


THX Yer 


The Laaciey Trvent delin and Sule 1739 


NICHOLAS PINEAU - THOMAS LANGLEY - UNKNOWN CARVER 


The above were all responsible in some measure for the production of this exceptionally fine 
George II period console table. 


The original design was the work of the Frenchman Pineau, and in 1739 Langley illustrated it in 
his book claiming it as his inspiration. 


The eventual maker and carver of this table used artistic licence in altering the design somewhat 
and has produced a console of great elegance with anglicized detail. 


This table substantiates the claim that furniture can be included within the term ‘work of art’. 


Length: 704 inches. Depth: 36 inches. Height: 34} inches. 


RONALD A. LEE 


THE OLtp Court House, THE GREEN, HAMPTON CourRT 


Telephone: Molesey 1310 Cablegrams: Wrenhouse, Hampton Court 


Member of The British Antique Dealers Association 


Smith ¢» Watson 


20 EAST 55th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. PLaza 3-1462 


Ellouise Abbott, 508 Hathaway, Houston 6, Texas 


Painted Adam bed in the style of Angelica Kauffman. 
Always on view — a large collection of beds in various styles. 
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B. Manheim 
Galleries 


re 
EATING ey 


Old Masters 
Krieghoff and the Early Canadians 


Contemporary Canadian 


British and French Paintings 


Modern Sculpture 


Galleries: 194 Bloor St. W., Toronto 


LXXXII 


NEWHOUSE 
GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


FINE PAINTINGS 


A Profusion of Beauty 
by 


FRANCOIS JOSEPH HUYGENS 


293 X 22 inches 


tf EAST s7th STREET, NEW YORK, 
a 


Dares Be-A-N TYQUES:.-LTD 


See GIlAL TES TS IN COU AL G- i O Rass S DEVeReR 


A Group of Fine Old English Silver A Group of Fine Old Sheffield Plate 


We invite Collectors and Dealers to send for our Bi-monthly Bulletins and Illustrated Catalogues 


STRONG=_ROOM 29 . PeOeN.D OFNe eS LV. ER -VeAlCU LES 
CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT - LONDON, W.C.2 + CHA 4947 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: CADDYSPOON, LONDON 


LXXXIIl 


DUVEEN 


Masterpieces of 


PAINTING SG WEP EU PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE TARES GRE 


GOTHIC . RENAISSANCE . EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


DUVEEN BROTHERS INC. 


18 EAST 79 STREET 
NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


Castel Durante, ca. 1530, similar plate Pair Deruta lustre vases, ca. 1515, ex coll. Gubbio ruby lustre bowl, ca. 1525, ex coll. de la 
of series Louvre Museum, Paris Emile Gaillard, Paris, 1904, No. 436-7 Broise, repr. Chompret Majolique Italienne, fig. 762 


3 


EDWARD ie LU BIN 17 East 64th Street, NEW YORK i a 


WORKS OF ART University 1-3649 Cables: ARTWORKS 


Se ase 
Deruta lustre plate, ca. 1520, ex coll. Pair Deruta vases, ca. 1500, with arms of Vandi family of 


_ Pe SED Deruta plate, ca. 5, € 
Spitzer, Paris, 1893, fig. 1230 Verona, another of series repr. Rackham, Cat., 1940, fig. 397 Dintte Cie 1525s 6 colle 


de Clemente 
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Be Demnei ioe er1es 


NEW YORK 


Or: the Seller of Valuable Art Property at Public Auction 


unsurpassed facilities + skill and knowledge perfected through long years of 
experience + a world-wide clientele prepared to pay top market prices - 
- negotiable commission rates - 


and for the Buyer 


weekly from September to June 
public sales of significant art property from distinguished sources 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED « MONTHLY BULLETIN ON RHQUEST 


Catalogues may be purchased individually or by subscription 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES -Inc 980 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone: TRafalgar 9-8300 + Cable: PARKGAL 


THE WORLD'S BIGGEST BUYERS 


Discerning buyers and sellers appreciate the many advantages of dealing with 
meinbers. A booklet price 5/- post free ($1 in the U.S.A.), giving the names 
and addresses of over five hundred established dealers in antiques and works of 
art who are members of the Association will be forwarded on application to 


the Secretary at 
The British Antique Dealers Association 


No. 20 RUTLAND GATE, LONDON, S.W.7 


Telephone: Kensington 4128 and 2102 
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CHAIR AND STOOL 


Turkeywork covering 


English Mid 17th Century 


_ §. W. WOLSEY 


‘71-12 Buckingham Gate, London, $.W. 1 


Telephone: Abbey 5894 


Re SPINK & SON LTD. 


BY APPOINTMENT 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO H.M, THE QUEEN © H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBUF 
Ce EST. 1772 MEDALLISTS 


A FINE QUALITY ANTIQUE SILVER 12 INCH SALVER 


Period George II, London date 1731 
Maker John Tuite 


3, 6, 7 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


Cables: SPINK, LONDON Telephone: WHITEHALL 5275 (5 lines) 
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This octagonal porringer and cover, with chinoiserie decoration, was made in Dublin in 1685 by John 
Cuthbert. It is engraved with the arms of Freke, and probably belonged to Percy Freke, of Rathbarry 
Castle, County Cork. Acquired by the Museum and Art Gallery, Belfast, from Messrs. Walter H. 
Willson Ltd., of King Street, St. James’s, London, it is something of a foretaste for the fine silver and 
other important works of art of the period 1660-1685 which can now be seen in the Winter Exhibition 
at the Royal Academy of Arts. Four articles on this exhibition will be published in the next issue. 


Each month ‘The Connoisseur’ illustrates an important work of art which a British antique 


dealer has sold or loaned to a museum or public institution either at home or abroad. 


to 


(Left). A corner of the Library, which is almost entirely hung 
with Venetian settecento works. To the right of the window 
hangs The Letter by Pietro Longhi, and drawings of Punchi- 
nelli by Domenico Tiepolo. Above the bookcase is a Venetian. 


painting of St. Augustine. 


(Below). The Dining Room. The bronzes on the French 
marble chimneypiece are mostly Italian seventeenth century 
and The Architectural Fantasy above, in a Louis XV frame, is 
by Pannini. The Boulle cabinets contain maiolica (see The 
Connoisseur, December 1958) 
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fourteen Wyndham Place 


/ITH the disappearance of so many London houses and the removal of 


eir contents either to their owners’ country properties (or to the auction 
oms) there can be few London collections left which are mentioned 
th in the Farington Diary and in Dr. Waagen’s Treasures of Art 
Great Britain. It may, therefore, be of some interest to record that 
e important Brinsley Ford Collection here described has been almost 
ntinuously in London for the last one hundred and seventy years; 
though it has altered considerably in character during that time and has 
en housed at a number of different addresses. —Editor. 
* OON after entering No. 14 Wyndham Place, the visitor is 
) conftonted with a fine portrait of an elderly gentleman read- 
g. This has always been considered to be by Sir Joshua Rey- 
aids; but some now attribute it to Opie. It represents Benjamin 
ooth, an ancestor of the present owner and a well-known 
lector in the late eighteenth century, many of whose pictures, 
cluding his famous group of drawings and paintings by 
ichard Wilson, now hang in the Drawing Room. Benjamin 
ooth’s daughter, who married Sir Richard Ford, inherited this 
lection and in due course it descended to her son, Richard 
rd. He became a notable Hispanophile, rented an apartment in 
e Alhambra, rode over much of Spain, and wrote a Handbook 
the country, which has become a classic. One of the first 


Hugh Honour 


Englishmen to appreciate Spanish seventeenth-century paintings, 
Richard Ford acquired some choice examples—he once owned 
some thirty Spanish paintings—during his travels and these he 
supplemented with Italian Renaissance bronzes and some 
important pieces of maiolica (see The Connoisseur, December, 
1958). Dr. Waagen, who was no less discriminating a connoisseur 
of cooking than painting, referred to him in 1854 as ‘the gifted 
and learned author of the incomparable “Handbook of Spain” in 
whose hospitable house both mind and body are entertained with 
food of the most original and savoury description’. 

Mr. Brinsley Ford is the great grandson of Richard Ford to 
whom he bears a more than physical resemblance. A trustee of 
the National Gallery, the author of an important monograph on 
the drawings of Richard Wilson, and several learned articles, he 
is a scholar of unobtrusive erudition and a collector of unostenta- 
tious taste. As the special subject of his studies he has chosen 
eighteenth-century Rome and, in particular, the English artists 


Part of No. 14 Wyndham Place has recently been converted into a flat by 
Mr. Geddes Hyslop, F.R.IL.B.A. 1. The staircase landing with its new 
vaulted ceiling and oeil-de-boeuf window reflected in a Venetian 
eighteenth-century looking glass. 2. The ante-room and corridor from 
the staircase landing. 
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3. Virgin and Child. A marble group attributed to Joseph Plura the Elder (see The Connoisseur, December, 1956, page 181, plate 8). 4. Venus with ¢ 
Dolphin. Terracotta relief, Italian (2), sixteenth century. Size: 7$3}in. 5. Saint Fargeau. Biscuit de Sévres bust, c. 1793. Height, 10 in. 


who lived or visited there during the hey-day of the Grand Tour 
His additions to the family collection have therefore include 
numerous views of Rome by English, French and Italian artists 
which neatly supplement the great series of Wilson’s painting 
and drawings of the city and the Campagna which he inheritec 
from Benjamin Booth. He has also acquired several Romat 
settecento paintings, notably some fine history pieces by Pompe 
Batoni and A. R. Mengs and two characteristic portraits—om 
representing a milordo and the other a ‘bear-leader’. 

It would, however, be a mistake to regard this primarily as | 
scholar’s collection—a group of problem pieces assembled t 
tease the ingenuity of fellow students. For although Mr. Ford’ 
choice of pictures may not have been uninfluenced by thei 
subject-matter and historical interest, he has an eye for quality n 
less keen than his ancestors’. And it is evident that as much car 
and taste has been applied to the selection of the small works o 
sculpture as to the paintings. Thus we find in these charmin; 
rooms works by artists of different periods and schools, acquire 
by members of three very different generations, now hangin 
happily side by side on the walls: a little Madonna and Chil 
attributed to Adriaen Isenbrandt, some exquisitely sensitiv 
miniatures by Isaac Oliver, the drawing of a musketeer b 
Stefano della Bella, The Presentation in the Temple by Sebastia 
Bourdon, a drawing by Sebastiano Ricci, drawings by Henr 
Fuseli and a spirited pastel, The Toilet, by Toulouse-Lautre: 
Such is the taste that has governed the choice and the arrange 
ment of these diverse works that the whole collection has 
remarkable homogeneity. 

The most notable work of art in the house is undoubtedl 
Michelangelo’s drawing of The Risen Christ, a study for the fir: 
version of his statue in Santa Maria Sopra Minerva. Bought ¢ 
the Oppenheimer sale in 1936, it is one of the very few drawing 
by Michelangelo still in private hands. Dating from a fer 
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he Ante-room. 6. On the chimneypiece are Italian Renaissance bronzes (the five in the middle were bought by Richard Ford at the Sir Thomas 
rwrence Sale). Above is Judith with the Head of Holofernes by Bernardo Cavallino. 7. Between the wall brackets can be seen The Holy Family by 
-bastiano Conca, and on the commode: Palissy ware, a Bassano inkwell, a Limoges plate and a French eighteenth-century bronze sphinx. 8. A Lady 
a Plumed Hat, attributed to Jorg Pencz (c. 1500-1550), pen and ink drawing, 6% x 34 in. 


ecades later is a terracotta relief of Venus with a Dolphin which 
assed through the collections of Joseph Nollekens, Sir Thomas 
awrence and Samuel Woodburn before it was bought by 
ichard Ford. A fine mannerist composition, it has been vari- 
usly ascribed to the schools of Giovanni Bologna and Jean 
oujon and is probably by an Italian sculptor. Another fine 
xteenth-century work is the jewel-like male portrait, dating 
om about 1540, which is very close in style to Corneille de 
yon. Among several seventeenth-century pictures, mostly 
alian, the finest is probably Bernardo Cavallino’s richly painted 
id strikingly dramatic Judith with the Head of Holofernes which 
fr. Ford acquired last year. 

To mention all the beautiful and interesting eighteenth- 
‘ntury works of art in the house would require an extensive 
ticle. In addition to the Roman paintings, however, there are 
ne examples of the Neapolitan, Genoese and Venetian schools, 
stably a Stoning of St. Stephen by Corrado Giaquinto, an 
tractive genre scene by Pietro Longhi, an architectural capriccio 
y Francesco Guardi, a pen and ink sketch by Giambattista 
iepolo and a series of drawings by his son Giandomenico. There 
e some good French drawings by Boucher, Pillement and 
ubert Robert and, from the early years of the nineteenth century, 
pair of exquisite portrait drawings by Ingres of Monsieur and 
ladame Frédéric de Reiset. Austrian painting of the eighteenth 
ntury is represented by J. G. Platzer’s Feast of Flora. The English 
orks are naturally dominated by the Wilsons, but they also 
clude a lively drawing of a lady by Romney, two watercolour 


ews by Paul Sandby, of spring-like freshness, and a group of 


yisterous Rowlandsons. There are also several fine eighteenth- 
ntury sculptures in the collection: a marble group of the 


9. Mrs. Ford’s Sitting Room. Rome in the eighteenth century is the theme 
governing the choice of pictures, which include views of the city, or 
capriccios inspired by it, by Bianchi, Blanchet, Busiri, Challe, Le Prince, 
Pannini and Wilson. 
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to. An oil sketch for his large portrait of Mrs. Percy Wyndham, by 
G. F. Watts, 144 x 6} in. 


11. Mr. Ford’s Study. Over the chimneypiece the portrait is of a woman, 
painted this year by John Bratby. To the left are works by Christopher 
Wood, John Piper and Max Jacob. The group of smaller paintings and the 
drawings to the right of the window are by English nineteenth-century 
artists. 


12. St. Albert. Gilt-copper plaque, Italian, seventeenth century. Height, 
64 in. 


Madonna and Child which has been attributed to Giuseppe Plura, 
some very handsome French and Italian bronzes, and two 
delicate terracotta figures of Apollo and Venus ascribed to P. L. 
Cyfllé who was much employed by the court of Lorraine in the 
mid-century. 

Most of the nineteenth-century paintings and drawings are 
English. Among them are a sensitive drawing by Wilkie, the 
watercolour which George James painted to commemorate 
Wilkie’s death (and which prompted Turner to paint his Peace: 
Burial at Sea), and works by Millais, Leighton, Poynter, Orchard- 
son and G. F. Watts, chosen like all the earlier objects in the house 
with a steady eye for quality and an admirable disregard for the 
dictates of fashion. The presence of several more recent works— 
bronzes by Henry Moore and Dobson, two paintings by 
Christopher Wood, and a painting by John Bratby executed this 
year—gives further testimony of this collector’s lively taste and 
inexhaustible interest in the arts. 


The Drawing Room. 13. In the centre is a Louis XV bureau-plat. The painting over the chimneypiece is by J. G. Platzer and 


below it are two terracottas attributed to Paul Louis Cyflé (1724-1806). The other paintings seen are by Richard Wilson and the 
drawings are by many different hands. 


14. In the centre of the far wall is Michelangelo’s study (1514) for the marble statue of Christ in the Church of S. Maria Sopra 
Minerva, Rome. It is flanked by two Ingres drawings of M. and Mme. Frédéric de Reiset (1844). The large drawings in the centre 
of the groups between the windows are respectively by Romney (left) and by Fuseli (right). 
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The Prince Regent as a Gun Collector 


Howard L. Blackmore, F.S.A. 


HE Prince Regent, once described as pusillanimous, prom- 
alee: and pathetic, had a side to his character which has 
attracted little notice from his biographers. This was his interest 
in military arms and equipment, which amounted almost to a 
mania, and resolved itself in the formation of an armoury of all 
kinds of weapons, equipment and uniforms. He seems to have 
been particularly fond of guns; and had he lived today American 
collectors would have unhesitatingly described him as‘a gun bug’. 

In 1773, at the age of eleven, he and his brother Frederick 
were given a set of military arms made by the London gunmaker 
John Hirst, whose bill, paid for by the Board of Ordnance, 
details what must have been a charming if deadly set of toys. 

‘To John Hirst the sum of one hundred five pounds seventeen 

shillings for small Fuzees etc. undermentioned for use of their 

Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales and Prince Frederick 

pursuant to a Warrant dated 26 March 1773.’ 

He ONS he sacs 

Small Fuzees with steel Rammers 

and Bayonets made very neat & 


in proportion to Musquets 12,04 4. OF, 508850 
Spontoons made very neat & 
highly polished 2G) A224 O1nOmy WA ExOrO 
Pistols mounted with © silver 
Furniture and finished in an 


Extra Manner 
Buff cartouch Boxes with slings, 


Ipr.@40 0 oO 


Brushes & Wires 6@ 50 £- £010 
Buff slings for the fuzees 12 @ T-.6 18 0 
Bayonet scabbards 12 @ IO 10 O 

Cases for the fuzees of fine 
scarlet cloth 12;@.- *10:,6.9 6.56.0 
Velvet cases for the spontoons Oe 12-16 La-s.0 
Do. Do. for the Pistols pair ie a role Me: 1730.0 
£105.17 0 


Unfortunately these miniature weapons seem to have 
disappeared.! 

The young Prince of Wales thus received early encouragement 
in the military arts and he grew up into a headstrong youth, with 
a liking for sporting company and an urge for a military career. 
This was, at first, denied him by his father, George III, but he 
later relented sufficiently to grant him the appointment of 
Colonel of the roth Light Dragoons, on the strict understanding 
that he was not to serve abroad. / 

On coming of age in 1783, he established himself in Carlton 
House. Here, under the guidance of Henry Holland, the architect, 
he was able to surround himself with all the colour and glitter so 
dear to him. Rich crimson and blue draperies, festooned with 
golden cords and tassels, marble statuary and painted ceilings, lit 
by vast fantastic chandeliers, were typical of his taste. His 


* Public Record Office, Bill Books of the Board of Ordnance W.O. 51/258 p.13 (the 
warrant appears in Warrant Book W.O. 55/526 p.141). The spontoons were also 
engraved with the Princes’ Arms, Supporters & Crests, ground and glazed by 
William Sharp at a cost of £1 19 0 (W.O. 51/256 p.57)- ' 


military frustrations were assuaged by the design of uniforms— 
one is tempted to say of similar character—for his Dragoons, who 
rapidly became the best dressed regiment in the British Army. At 
the same time, he began the establishment of his Armoury. This, 
according to W. H. Pyne in his History of the Royal Residences etc. 
1819, was situated ‘in three apartments in the attic story of the 
eastern wing and in a gallery which leads to the upper vestibule’. 

No visitor seems to have left any published account of this 
collection, but fortunately a manuscript inventory has been 
preserved. It was compiled by Benjamin Jutsham who held the 


official position of Inspector of Household Deliveries and was | 
afforded the privilege of a flat in Carlton House. It consists of five | 


volumes containing 3275 entries and two volumes, probably part 


of a rewritten series, with some duplicate entries and others | 


bringing the total up to 3337. Entitled A Catalogue of Arms the 
Property of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales at Carlton House, 


and apparently commenced in the early 1780's, it continues | 


through its owners career as Prince Regent until his death as 
George IV in 1830. When Carlton House was subsequently 
pulled down, the contents of the Armoury were dispersed among 
the royal palaces, most of the weapons forming the nucleus of the 
arms collection at Windsor Castle. In 1904, when Guy Laking 
prepared his catalogue of the Armoury there, he was able to trace 
many of the weapons back to the original Carlton House 
Inventory. 

His researches, however, in this direction were not complete. 
Amongst some rubbish in the Round Tower of the Castle a large 
steel brayette or codpiece was found, and Laking wrote: 

‘Unfortunately its past history must ever remain unwritten, for 
of it nothing is recorded. How it came to Windsor Castle, and 
for what reason this splendid fragment had been cast aside, will 
never be known. Suffice it to say, it is possibly the rarest 
treasure of the Castle and could without very much stretch of 
the imagination have well belonged to King Henry VIII, for it 
is of his period and of that monarch’s proportions ’?. 

Laking was not correct in describing it as an unrecorded piece 
of armour for ‘King Henry the 8th Codpiece parcell guilt’ appears 
as a separate item in most of the Tower inventories of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Although its banishment to 
obscurity, one can deduce, was due to Victorian susceptibilities, 
its presence at Windsor has remained a mystery. 

However, a closer inspection of the Carlton House Inventory 
now reveals the following entry: 

‘No. 943. A Foureau. English made of Brown Iron with gilt 

work lined with Red velvet. This Foureau or Genital Case 

belonged to the Armour of King Henry the Seventh—now in 
the Tower on the figure of Queen Elizabeth* and was the Cause 
of the burthen to an Old English Song—"‘Stick a pin there!””’ 

The brayette was, in fact, part of an armour of Henry VIII and 


it has been happily restored to its rightful place in the Tower of 
London. 


* Guy Francis Laking, The Armoury of Windsor Castle, London, 1904 p.194, No.664. 
* This is apparently a reference to the equestrian figure of Queen Elizabeth I, 


reviewing her troops at Tilbury, which was a popular feature of the Spanish 
Armoury at this time. 
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1. The Prince Regent in Highland dress. Painted 
by Sir David Wilkie in 1833 and intended as a 
present for the Duke of Wellington, who, in 
the end, had to pay for it himself. Wellington 
Museum, Apsley House, London. 


2. Targets shot by the Prince Regent at Brighton 
in 1805, reproduced by Baker in his Remarks on 
Rifle Guns. 


3. The two Boutet guns made for Napoleon 
Bonaparte. They have identical silver mounts, 
and the barrels, by Baker, are of similar design. 
The stocks, however, are carved differently and 
retain the green velvet pads fitted for the Prince 
Regent. Reproduced by gracious permission of Her 
Majesty the Queen. 
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4. A detail of the elaborate silver trigger guard on one of the Boutet guns. Reproduced 
by gracious permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 


5. The cased pair of pistols made by Ezekiel Baker fitted with the cut down Boutet 
barrels. The locks have a distinctive cock with a fixed upper jaw. Reproduced by gracious 
permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 


6. A pair of Boutet barrels fitted in one of Baker’s pistols. Reproduced by gracious 
permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 


7. A top view of one of the Boutet guns showing the gold inlaid barrels made by 
Ezekiel Baker. Reproduced by gracious permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 
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The inclusion of this Tudor relic in the Prince Regent’s 
sllection may be ascribed to his love of curiosa rather than to any 
terest in armour of which he had few specimens. His choice of 
vords was similarly influenced. Many were acquired because of 
eir association with some famous person or deed. Sadly one 
lust record that some were of spurious legend—the so-called 
vords of William the Conqueror, the Black Prince and Chris- 
»pher Columbus. But his interest in military and court dress with 
s necessary adjunct, the sword, led him to amass a number of 
bres and smallswords. The majority were obtained from the 
yal sword cutler John Bland, and, together with some presen- 
tion pieces, they now form a very fine collection of dress 
words of an elegant period. 

It is the firearm section of his collection, however, which 
tracts most attention today. Again many pieces were bought 
ecause of some romantic tradition, but they have the saving 
race of being distinguished by their beauty. One need only 
1ention, in this respect, the superb gun, dated 1682 and signed 
IRAUBE AUX GALERIES A PARIS, which belonged to 
ouis XIV and is very similar to the one recently sold in Messrs. 
hristies’ rooms for the record price of 2,100 guineas. The 
Yapoleonic Wars brought a rich harvest, many of the personal 
earms of Napoleon Bonaparte, himself a collector, finding 
heir way to Carlton House. Several are examples of the work of 
Nicholas Boutet, directeur artiste of the State Arsenal at Versailles, 
vhere he was responsible for the production of armes de luxe. 
‘wo pairs of his pistols, one pair presented by the Marquis of 
Wellesley in 1810 and the other by Louis XVIII in 1814, are 
arnished with a heavy ebony, gold and silver motif, typical of 
he ornate sculptural work with which this artist covered his 
irearms. 

There were many such presents, but, like any other collector, 
he Prince patronised the shops and salerooms of London. The 
pectacular suite of arms by John George Weiss—a rifle, a fowling 
iece and a pair of pistols—lavishly decorated with chiselled steel 
nounts enriched with gold and silver, was purchased in 1817 
rom William Reeves, the goldsmith and jeweller of Henrietta 
treet, for the not inconsiderable sum of £/210. In 1821, Benjamin 
utsham was sent personally to Mr. Bullock’s sale at the Egyptian 
fall, Piccadilly, to buy the jewelled gun of Tippoo Sahib. 

Another attraction for the Prince Regent was the intricate 
nechanism of the earlier firearms. A small group of fine wheel- 
ock guns includes a double barrelled rifle, over and under, dated 
588. There are several rare repeating guns; noticeably the pair of 
intlock revolvers by John Kolbe who worked in London during 
he 1730's, and a magazine gun by Caspar Kalthof, a member of 
Danish family of gunmakers who spread all over Europe in the 
ate seventeenth century. This particular gun was probably made 
n his workshop at Vauxhall, under the patronage of the Marquis 
yf Worcester. 

Mention must also be made of the Prince Regent’s predilection 
or Scottish weapons, encouraged by his friendship with Sir 
Walter Scott and his visit to Scotland in 1822. An additional 
ttraction was the fact that they could be legitimately worn, and 
he Prince’s favourite portrait of himself, presented to the Duke 
yf Wellington, shows him in all the finery of a Highland 
Shieftain (No. 1). When several pairs of Scottish pistols, with 
heir attendant basket-hilted swords and gem-set dirks, were 
ntered in the Carlton House Inventory, it was thought fit to 
nake a short note of the significance of these distinctive weapons: 
... the ancient Highlanders went about almost constantly armed, 
artly with a view of being always ready to defend themselves or 
o attack their enemies, and partly that being accustomed to the 
nstruments of death they might be less apprehensive of them’. 


The Royal Family’s connection with Hanover also brought 
many fine hunting rifles and swords from that country. The 
Prince Regent acquired some on a hunting trip there in 1821 and 
others were made by Hanoverian gunmakers brought to London 
by Court officials. 

By far the largest portion of the collection, however, is com- 
posed of firearms bought from contemporary gunmakers for 
sporting purposes and everyday use. In this respect we have to 
thank the Prince Regent for his foresight in acquiring the 
collection of his father in 1820, and many of the guns of his 
brother the Duke of York in 1827. Most of the latter’s are 
distinguished by an escutcheon engraved with a double crown, 
a lion and the letter F. The George III firearms include many 
representative specimens of the work of the London gunmakers 
Lewis and James Barbar, John Harman, David Collumbell, 
Robert Wogdon, and that prolific partnership Griffin and Tow. 
In his turn, the Prince Regent was able to command the services 
of a generation of gunmakers, probably unsurpassed in the 
history of their trade. 

One was Durs Egg, born in Switzerland in 1745, who set up 
his establishment in London in 1772. By his ability to turn out 
fine sporting arms for the nobility and at the same time maintain 
a large production of military arms for the Board of Ordnanceand 
the East India Company, he quickly became a wealthy man with 
a large house in Knightsbridge and an imposing shop near 
Piccadilly Circus. Much of his fortune, however, was dissipated 
in an unsuccessful venture to build an airship with another 
London gunmaker and compatriot Samuel Pauly. The Windsor 
Armoury has a varied selection of his guns ranging from double- 
barrelled sporting guns of wonderful elegance and, let it be noted, 
great accuracy, down to the smallest of pistols, a diminutive pair 
with barrels only seven-eighths of an inch long. He also supplied 
many arms as patterns for the Dragoons, including his famous 
breechloading carbine with its terrible ‘spear’ bayonet. 

Then there was Henry Nock, as much an engineer as gun- 
maker, with several workshops near the Minories and a shop on 
Ludgate Hill. He was the first man to attempt the mass produc- 
tion of arms with interchangeable parts. Two of his military 
productions, the murderous seven-barrel gun and the musket, 
built with the approval of the Duke of Richmond, were sent to 
the Royal Collection. A Master of the Gunmakers Company, he 
received the appointment of Gunmaker-in-Ordinary to the King. 

It was an apprentice of Henry Nock, however, who achieved 
most prominence. Ezekiel Baker began in lowly fashion as a 
barrel maker, but, in 1800, a rifle using his barrel was adopted by 
the British Army. He lost no time in capitalising this success and 
published his book Remarks on Rifle Guns, which ran into eleven 
editions. There was a dash of showman in him which undoubtedly 
appealed to the Prince Regent, and the spry Whitechapel gun- 
maker appears to have spent much of his time in attendance on 
his royal patron. In the later editions of his book, he prints copies 
of the targets shot by the Prince at Brighton in 1805 (No. 2). It is 
a little too much to believe that his aim was steady enough to 
accomplish the feats depicted—eighteen shots in a five inch group 
with a pistol and three shots through one hole with a rifle. 

However, there is no doubting the Regent’s keenness to be- 
come an expert shot. Against the entry of one double barrelled 
shot-gun in the inventory is the note: “This gun was bought of 
Mr. Baker on account of it fitting His Royal Highness’s cheek 
better than any at this time in the Armoury’. Baker, in fact, was 
instructed to alter the stocks and adjust the aim of many of the 
guns to suit the royal cheek, and he describes how this was done, 
with a special instrument, in his book. This modification work was 
applied apparently to any gun which took the Regent’s fancy, be 
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9a 
9b 


9c 


8a. The Prince Regent’s pocket pistol, only six inches long, made by Durs 
Egg. 8b. A top view showing the Prince of Wales’ feathers inlaid in gold 


on the barrel. An unusual feature of the pistol is the polygroove rifling of | 


the barrel. Author’s Collection. 


9. Silver work by the London silversmith Mark Bock on a pistol made for 


the Prince Regent by Samuel Brunn: ga. the side plate. gob. the butt — 


mask. 9c. the trigger guard. W. Keith Neal Collection. 


10. Pair of double barrel side-by-side pistols by Durs Egg, the walnut 


stocks inlaid with the Prince of Wales crest. Messrs. Parke-Bernet Galleries 
Inc. 


priceless antique or not. Much of it was in vain. All too often, it 
said, he missed his mark and turning to his bearer would 
xclaim: “God damn you, you have put no shot in my gun’, 

The extent to which Baker interfered with some of the guns, 
ot only of his own make, is quite extraordinary. Much informa- 
on on this point is available in The Accounts of George IV, 
reserved in the Royal Archives at Windsor Castle, which 
clude many of his gunmakers’ bills from 1783 onwards. Again, 
vany of the guns described in these invoices can be traced to the 
Vindsor Collection. As Laking does not appear to have examined 
1em, it is worth quoting a few examples here. 

In 1824 Durs Egg sold the King a magnificent double-barrelled 
un made for Napoleon Bonaparte by Boutet (Laking 184). The 
arlton House Inventory (No. 3212) notes: 

‘This gun was given by Napoleon Bonaparte as a present to 

Garnerain‘ for his great courage in Aerostatics and it is said that 

he actually refused 500 gns. for it from the Emperor of Russia’. 

George IV was obviously persuaded that he had bought a 
argain, for Egg’s bill (Accts.Geo.[V.No.29178), dated 3rd July, 
824, reads: 

‘To a very best Silver mounted Dble Gun by Boutet director of 

the Imperial Manufactory at Versails the Barrels richly orna- 

mented with Gold the furniture extra richly ornamented 
wrought work a present from Bonaparte to the Brave... £100 

The bill also included a pair of pistols by the same maker for 
(50 (Laking 506, CHI 3210) and a gun, firing one of the first 
artridges, invented by Egg’s associate Pauly for £65 (Laking 
37, CHI 3211). Then, in 1827, another Boutet gun very similar 
o the above, and also said to have belonged to Napoleon, was 
ought from the sale of the Duke of York’s effects (Laking 185). 
these two historic Boutet guns (Nos. 3 & 4) were to suffer an 
inusual fate. 

Baker had established a private proof house behind his premises 
n the Whitechapel Road and persuaded many of his clients to 
ubject their guns to his special proof, which he claimed to be 
uperior to that of the Gunmakers Company. By what can only be 


André Jacques Garnerin (1769-1823), balloonist. In 1802 made a successful 
arachute descent from a height of 4,000 feet over London. 
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described as [ése-majesté, Baker saw fit to put the two Boutet guns 
to his searching water and powder proof. The delicate French 
barrels with their ‘Gilt Scroll at the Muzzle, Silver Sight with 
Large Gold Star, the Breech inlaid with various Gold ornaments 
in Stars, Scrolls, wreaths etc.’, were severely damaged. One can 
imagine the consternation among the cockney workmen, but 
Baker was undeterred. The two pairs of broken barrels he appears 
to have cut down and made into a pair of pistols (Laking 241) 
(Nos. 5 & 6) and he then fitted barrels of his own construction to 
the Boutet stocks (No. 7). Finally, on 15th July, 1828, he had the 
impudence to send in the following bill (AGIV 29195) 

‘Cutting off the breech ends of two pair of double barrels that 
broke in proof originally belonged to Bounaparte, false 
breeched mounting them with best self acting bolt Locks with 
improved Cocks gold sights, touchholes & pans, the stocks 
richly inlaid with silver, silver mounted richly chased & gilt, 
the Locks, fals breeches, screws etc. inlaid with gold, best 
mahogany case lined with velvet, silver mounted powder flask, 
improved moulds with circular cutters, every apparatus in 
casecompleat +... £270." 

‘Fitting a pair of best double Barrels into a stock that was 

originally Bounaparte’s the Barrels compos’d of Iron & steel 

Wire, joint Breeches gold touchholes & sights, gold Bands, 

the Barrels richly inlaid with gold in sundry devices, with best 

make wood rammers, silver mounted, cutting punchetc... £65’ 

‘Fitting a pair of Barrels into a Stock, that was originally 

Bounaparte’s in every respect as the above... £65.’ 

Baker, of course, did not lose the opportunity to boost his own 
wares. He fitted the pistols with his special safety locks, which 
incorporated several refinements, and included in the accessories 
his bullet mould, all of which had been awarded silver medals by 
the Society for the Encouragement of Arts and Manufactures. 
The precision built locks have been cleverly stocked, together 
with elaborate cast and chiselled silver-gilt mounts bearing the 
hallmark of 1827 and the heavily gilt Boutet barrels, to form 
weapons of beauty and effectiveness. It must be acknowledged, 
also, that the barrels Baker made for the Boutet guns rival the 
originals both in their delicate construction and their gold 
decoration. 

The surprising number of repair invoices by Baker and other 
gunmakers seems to indicate much rough usage. It also explains 
why several firearms have foreign stocks with English locks or 
barrels and vice versa. The American rifle bearing the proud 
inscription “States United We are One’, but with a lock by Durs 
Egg, is probably that mentioned in the latter’s bill of the 26th 
January, 1803 (AGIV 29107). 

‘To cleaning a longe American Rifle Gun the Barrel Straight- 

ened repaired and leaded a Strong Ramrod with cleaning 

implements a new Bullet Mould and barrel Brown’d a new 

cock nail altering lock & case hardening... £2 5 6. 

Besides the three gunmakers already mentioned, other London 
gunmakers like Henry Tatham, Samuel Brunn, John Prosser & 
John Manton managed to interest the Prince Regent in some new 
device or some curious old gun. The immortal ‘Joe’ Manton sold 
him several pairs of his famed shotguns, and one is noted in the 
Inventory: ‘a very well made gun perhaps among his best works’. 
In 1816, he persuaded him to buy two of his "NEW PATENT 
DETONATING GUNS’ for £168 and made out his bill on a 
printed advertisement which expressed his conviction that soon 
‘there will not be a Gentlemen Sportsman in England without 
them’. Another of the new guns using some form of percussion 
system was supplied by Joseph Egg in 1825; a self primer firing 
detonating pellets, complete in its case for £57 15 0. Like other 
sportsmen of his time, the Prince did not view the new invention 


11. Pair of double barrel under-and-over pistols by 
Ezekiel Baker, the gold thumb plates in the form of 
the Prince of Wales’ feathers. Presented by the Prince 
Regent to Sir J. H. Elphinstone Bt. Messrs Sotheby & Co. ‘ 


with complete confidence and, as late as 1827, we find Durs Egg 
instructed to alter a flintlock gun, ‘to be used as a Detonator but 
not to [be] disturbed from using it with a Flint...’ 

Of all the guns which the Prince possessed, probably none gave 
him so much pleasure as the lowly airgun, with which he was no 
mean exponent of the art of target shooting. In many of these 
early airguns, the hollow butt formed an air reservoir loaded by 
means of a powerful hand pump, and once filled with compressed 
air, the gun could be fired many times. They were not only quiet 
in operation, but had little recoil and a range not far short of the 
musket. Fitted with a quick loading device and a tubular maga- 
zine for bullets, they could be discharged at the astonishing rate of 
forty shots per minute. A rifle designed to do this was made by 
the Austrian gunmaker Girardoni and adopted by the Austrian 
army in 1780. It is said to have been used against Napoleon, who 
promptly threatened to hang any soldier found with one. As one 
writer said: ‘ such a murderous gun can kill a man without his 
knowing where the shot came from’. A rifle of this pattern was 
made for the Prince Regent by Samuel Staudenmayer of Cock- 
spur Street, who specialised in airguns. 

Most of the guns made for the Prince have two distinguishing 
features: the crest of the Prince of Wales feathers on the grip and, 
in the case of shoulder arms, a green velvet pad attached to the 
cheek piece, the cost of both accessories being shown in the 


> Durs Egg’s bill for upholstering the Boutet gun sold by him reads: ‘To a best 
Velvet Cushion to the Rich Ornamented double Gun by Botet and a small one for 
the guard with Gold Lace... £220’. 


various invoices as a guinea each®. As a general rule, collectors can | 
assume that guns with silver or gold crests were made for the 
Prince or his friends, and those with a brass escutcheon were for 
the use of servants. (In 1810 several footmen were armed with 
pistols, described by Baker as “best Livery pistols with swivels, 
roller locks, swivel rammers high hammers brass mounted with 
feathers engraved in oval on stock’, at £12 per pair.) 

I mention this point since many of the Regent’s guns and pistols 
are in private collections (Nos. 8 & 9), and occasionally appear in 
the auction rooms (Nos. 10 & 11). This is due not only to the 
depredations from which all large collections suffer, but to the 
generosity of the Prince Regent who gave away many of his 
pieces to his friends. What remains to us at Windsor, however, 
still forms what is undoubtedly the finest collection of English 
firearms in existence. Those who have had the privilege of — 
examining these arms will join with the writer in the hope that 
one day they will receive a more fitting display, and that a new 
catalogue will be prepared to replace that published over fifty 
years ago. 


I am indebted to Sir Owen Morshead for much assistance in the study 
of records in the Royal Library and Archives at Windsor; to Sir James 
Mann, Surveyor of the Queen’s Works of Arts, for permission to 
examine firearms in the Windsor Castle Armoury; and to Messrs. 
Lucking and Beattie of the Superintendent’s Office for the facilities 
extended to me in connection with the Carlton House Inventory. 


lhe Raby Bequest of English Enamels 


o Manchester City Art Galleries 


ouglas Hall 


ia HE late Mr. Harold Raby, of Kensington House, Withing- 
ton, Manchester, was in the best sense of the word a modest 
ollector. His deepest concern and knowledge were in ancient 
oins, and he was for years honorary keeper of coins at the Man- 
hester Museum, to which he bequeathed his own extensive 
ollection, His interest in English enamels may have been a 
onscious foil to this preoccupation; he himself traced its begin- 
ing to a tiny very battered patch-box which he had inherited. 
Vithout a large fortune, he bought systematically until, at the 
me of his death, he had assembled over 450 pieces. Remarkably, 
e made some of his most distinguished acquisitions in the last 
-w difficult years. An exhibition of the collection at the Man- 
hester City Art Gallery in 1955, when it was already known that 
e would bequeath the enamels to the gallery, seems to have 
imulated him to add more to it, and he acquired 62 pieces after 
hat date, including the superb casket which is the clou of the col- 
ection. Mr. Raby not only bequeathed to the Manchester 
alleries all the enamels, but allowed its representatives to select 
vhat was wanted from the porcelain that he had also collected in 
arlier years. With the assistance of Mr. Arthur Lane, over 250 
ieces of English and Chinese porcelain were acquired in this way. 

The enamels are splendid enough to have given Manchester 
vhat must be by far the best collection in the provinces of this 
rt. As far as the present writer knows, very few people were 
ware of the quality of Mr. Raby’s enamels, and none of them 
vas ever published or reproduced. Mr. Raby was interested in 
hese objects mainly as objects. He made little study of their 
rigins or date sequence, nor did any of his collecting have any 
nfluence on his surroundings or way of life, which remained 
hose to which he was brought up. The comparative smallness of 
is means and his extremely private and conservative tastes made 
ll the more remarkable the richness of the enamel collection he 
nade, of an art which is so redolent of rococo sentiment. 

Mr. Raby made a successful attempt to collect a wide variety of 
namelled objects, but his inclination was certainly towards rich- 
ess and it was probably not until late in his career that he fully 
ealised the gulf between the Battersea and the developed South 
taffordshire styles. Consequently the collection contains only a 
ery few undoubtedly Battersea objects, but these include a very 
eautiful Paris and Hibernia box with the portrait of Maria Gun- 
ing inside (No. 1) and a plaque of the Sir Robert Walpole 
ortrait. Fortunately the Gallery already possessed a small 
umber of Battersea pieces which were in the bequest of the late 
. C. Dykes, including the Trojan Horse plaque with the con- 
emporary inscription which has been an important means of 
dentifying the Battersea production. It may be said in passing 
hat it does not appear to be generally known that the important 
Yykes Collection of transfer-printed porcelain and enamel, of 
vhich a good many pieces have been published, passed to Man- 
hester by bequest in 1947. 

The Raby Collection does not include any documentary 
ieces and only two that are dated. Of these one is most un- 
ypical, a cowrie-shell with a lid enamelled in imitation, dated 
762 which perhaps places the manufacture of such objects 


earlier than expected. A piece which is of particular interest 
historically is a snuff-box (No. 2) bearing inside the lid a portrait 
of the Empress Elizabeth of Russia, while on the outside is a 
battle scene and an untranslatable inscription, presumably con- 
nected with the Seven Years’ War (1756-1762). The commercial 
raison d’étre of this box raises the interesting question of special 
and outside decoration in the early enamel industry. The outside 
decoration of enamels, which must certainly have existed, and its 
relation to contemporary porcelain decoration has not been 
sufficiently discussed in the literature of the subject. The Raby 
Collection is strong in good pieces of the early post-Battersea 
period which provide interesting material for comparison with 
porcelain. A large casket with an extensive transfer-printed land- 
scape on the lid has sides decorated with painted flower-bunches 
and insects of very high quality obviously, as might be expected, 
by a hand practised in porcelain decoration (No. 3). This piece 
shows a pronounced dichotomy between lid and body which 
exists less obviously in many other pieces. Clearly a homo- 
geneous shop style could not be expected to spring up in a day in 
the Staffordshire works and common sense would suggest that 
even at the height of the industry there must have been extensive 
sub-contracting. Another piece in this group of early objects 
shows mannerisms in the painting akin to the style of the Giles 
workshop, but it is not a Battersea piece (No. 4). 

The general dependence of enamels on porcelain has of course 
always been clear and is certainly attested by many articles in the 
Raby Collection, as for instance in a plate (No. 5) with pierced 
trellis edges, decorated with a view of Osterley House. The 
animal and human heads inspired by the toys of Chelsea and 
European manufacturers are extremely well represented (Nos. 6 
& 7). Several of these splendid heads, Neptune, the Queen, the 
Moor, the Negro, are illustrated in the Schreiber Collection by 
other examples. Especially interesting among the animal groups 
is one on a circular base of a lion devouring a stag, for it repro- 
duces both the form and spirit of a late~-Gothic roof-boss (No. 8). 
This is one of the very few pieces which seem to refer back to any 
native tradition or have anything of the character of vernacular 
art. Enamelling was always an essentially exotic art; which of 
course is not to say that the English makers did not introduce a 
strain of naivety into their versions of the Continental luxuries 
that inspired them. 

As one would expect, the established ‘Staffordshire’ style, 
including some examples without the rococo scrollwork in 
raised gilt which became general, is most strongly represented in 
the Raby Collection. Almost every type is there, although there 
are very few really large objects other than candlesticks. The out- 
standing piece is the magnificent casket which shows all the 
qualities of the style in their highest development, though there 
are perhaps finer landscapes on other pieces. The quality of the 
metalwork in this casket perhaps suggests Boulton and Watt 
(No. 9). The jewel of the collection for state and finish is a small 
tobacco-box, the sides of which bear charming versions of the 
‘Whitton Anglers’ and other scenes from The Ladies Amusement 
which are so familiar on enamels, while the lid has a splendid 


I. Battersea enamel snuff-box, transfer-printed with the subject of Paris 
and Hibernia, engraved by Ravenet. 


2. Enamel snuff-box, probably decorated between 1756 and 1762, with the 
portrait of the Empress Elizabeth of Russia. On the lid is a battle scene. 


3- Enamel casket, probably 1755-60, the sides painted in porcelain style with 
flower bunches and insects, the lid transfer-printed and painted. 


4. Enamel snuff-box with painted decoration, probably 1755-60. 


5. Enamel plate, the centre painted, probably over a print, with a view of 
Osterley House, on a rose-pink ground. 


6. Enamel boxes, or ‘toys’, in the form of human heads. 


7 & 8. Enamel boxes, in the form of animals and animal heads, of the 
highest quality. 9. This enamel casket contains a pair of tea-caddies, and 
a sugar-box. The metal mounts are of high quality. Io. Enamel tobacco- 
box in outstanding condition, the sides decorated with subjects from The 
Ladies Amusement. 11. Enamel casket with landscapes of unusual delicacy 


on a rose-pink ground. 
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rather Zuccarellian Italianate landscape painted in dense colours 
and bathed in a pinkish glow (No. 10). In contrast, a large un- 
fitted casket or box of a rather thin body exhibits on the sides 
delicately drawn and palely tinted landscapes of a fresh natural- 
ism, much exceeding in quality the heavier and more conven- 
tional rococo-pastoral landscape on the lid (No. 11). 


Scenes from The Ladies Amusement appear in varying degrees 
of skill on many other pieces. There is also an impressive group 
of boxes, all of high quality in the mounts and subsidiary details, 
decorated with scenes of gallantry from French originals. One 
conspicuous example has a known Hancock design as subsidiary 
decoration, others are combined with Ladies Amusement motifs 
often showing the dichotomy already referred to, which was 
perhaps inevitable in such an eclectic art. These particular pieces 
show a somewhat hectic richness, the highly-coloured amours of 
their lids enclosed in elaborate gilded scrolls and patterns of 
raised white and gilt upon colours imitated from Sévres (No. a3): 
Yet in the most accomplished objects of the developed style the 
richness does amount to a symphony of gilt and colour, formal 
and figurative decoration, enlivened by the freshness and 
naturalism of the latter. 


The variety of useful objects made in enamel is well illustrated 
by the Raby pieces, but their effect as works of art is slight 
because they show a rather slavish dependence on forms estab- 
lished by other media, especially silver. However the interest of 
enamels is hardly ever in the form, but depends on the ingenuity 
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12. Late eighteenth-century boxes of English north country topographical 
or topical interest. 


13. Enamel snuff-box, the lid painted with a subject known as Les Amants, 
after Nattier, the sides with subjects from The Ladies Amusement, the 
bottom painted with a peacock in a landscape in the Hancock manner. 


14. Three enamel candlesticks with classical scenes in reserves. 


with which a limited repertory of ornamental motifs of much 
charm and elegance were adapted to the exigencies of all kinds of 
shape. Most of the objects such as writing-cases, standishes, 
candlesticks and the like date from the later period when the 
ornamental style was already firmly established and tending to 
become stereotyped. 

Last but certainly not least in numbers in the Raby Collection 
is a big group of the small boxes which were produced in the last 
phase of the industry in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
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centuries, after the more elaborate objects had become un- } 
fashionable and uneconomic. These must have sold very cheaply 
and were obviously decorated to customers’ requirements. Many | 
of them convey trite sentiments or greetings or act as the equiva- 
lent of picture-postcards. The collection has a group of English | 
late eighteenth-century north-country interest either topo- | 
graphical or topical, such as one showing the protest against the 
tax on horses (No. 12) of a Stockport farmer who rode a cow to 
market. These little objects continue in much reduced form some 
of the earlier mannerisms. They are no longer of enough import- | 
ance to reflect cultivated taste as the earlier pieces did. The 
enamel industry was barely affected by neo-classicism. It clung to 
the rococo as long as possible and went down with it. 

The Raby enamels provide the opportunity to study a very 
representative section of the art in a fairly small compass and will | 
certainly have to be taken into account by future writers on the 
subject, together with those of Mrs. Ionides, the Schreiber | 
Collection in the British Museum and the one formed by Her 
late Majesty Queen Mary. A close study of it by the present 
writer has very much borne out what has been commented on by 
others—the remarkable uniformity of style in all the pieces of the — 
mature period. Any attempt to classify the objects according to | 
the personal mannerisms of the painters involved constantly 
breaks down because objects appear which form stylistic bridges 
between the groups. It is clear that, in spite of the size of the 
industry, the figurative parts of the decoration at least were in a 
very few hands. It is slightly easier to classify types of scrollwork 
and decorative pattern, but these divisions seem to cut across any 
possible divisions of the painting. These observations seem to 
support the view that the industry was not organised in a large 
number of self-contained shops. 

Accepting that documentary evidence about the industry, 
which never marked its products, is not very likely to be forth- 
coming, the need seems to be for large-scale careful comparison 
and classification of all enamels collections on the basis of style, 
together with a careful comparison with ceramic decoration. Or 
at any event, for the publication of results. It is hoped that these 
observations by a newcomer to enamels will be indulgentl 
regarded by the established workers in the field, and that the 
Raby Collection will offer them some interesting new com- 
parative material. 


ome Anglo-Saxon Carvings in Ivory 


hn Beckwith 


\ P AIR of ivory panels in the Victoria and Albert Museum! 
L illustrate two stages in the development of early mediaeval 
tin England. On one side the panels are carved with representa- 
ons of the Transfiguration and the Ascension (Nos. 1 & 2) in an 
entical style. This style is influenced by two continental schools 
‘the Carolingian revival: the so-called Ada group, of which the 
anuscripts and some of the ivory carvings are products of a 
ourt workshop, and the Reims-Liuthard group. The back of 
e Transfiguration panel is carved with a curious representation 
the Last Judgment (No. 3), evidently considerably earlier in 
ite than the front. The back of the Ascension panel is decorated 
ith two smaller panels enclosing a pair of birds and a pair of 
dats entangled in interlace and the two panels are surrounded 
y a border of scroll ornament inhabited by birds and animals 
Yo. 4). This latter is similar in style to the border of an ivory 
nel in the Bayerisches Nationalmuseum in Munich.? The 
order of the Munich panel encloses an orant woman standing 
tween candlesticks—probably the Virgin—the evangelical 
mbols and twelve Apostles (No. 5). The scene was identified by 
erliner as the Assumption of the Virgin, but it might equally 
ell refer to the Ascension. 

Both Goldschmidt and Miss Longhurst noted the stylistic 
milarities between these three panels.* Goldschmidt assigned 
ie group to the School of Tours in the ninth century on the 
‘ound of their likeness to manuscripts. Miss Longhurst found 
is ascription difficult to accept, and although she compromised 
ith a general attribution— ‘Carolingian, late eighth or early ninth 
ntury —she pointed out that the parallel with English carvings 
1d manuscripts seemed to be closer than either the Tours manu- 
ripts or carvings at the Cathedral of Chur, cited by Berliner.‘ 
liss Longhurst gave no precise English references, but no doubt 
e had in mind the Codex Amiatinus (fol. 796b)—the manuscript 
as written at Jarrow for the first abbot Ceolfrid (d. 716)— 
herein the ungainly gestures of the angels and the evangelists 
yproach those on the London and Munich panels,* the Cassi- 
Jorus in Psalmos (Durham, B.II. 30), fol. 8rb, where the drapery 
similar to that of the Virgin in the Munich panel,* the Stock- 
slim Codex Aureus fol. gb and the Canterbury Psalter (Brit. 
lus. Vespasian, A.1) fol. 30b where figures and drapery come 
ose to the London panel of the Last Judgment.’ In sculpture, 
e carving on the Cross at South Church, St. Andrew, Auck- 
nd, in Co. Durham offers a similar treatment of animals and a 


J. and A. No. 253-1867, 254-1863. From the Webb Collection. 

f. R. Berliner, Kataloge des Bayerischen Nationalmuseums, IV, Die Bildwerke in 
fenbein, etc., Augsburg, 1926, No. 6 (M.A. 164). — 

f A. Goldschmidt, Die Elfenbeinskulpturen aus der Zeit der karolingischen und 
hsischen Kaiser, VII-IX Jahrh., 1, Berlin, 1914, Nos. 178, 179, 180; M. H. 
nghurst, Catalogue of Carvings in Ivory, Victoria and Albert Museum, London, 
27, I, pp. 64-66. 

f, R. Berliner, op. cit., p. 8. 

fT. D. Kendrick, Anglo-Saxon Art to A.D. 900, London, 1938, pl. XLII. 

hid. pl. LIV. 

bid. pl. LXV. 


similar twisting of the heads of the figures.* The shaft of a Cross 
at Rothbury also provides analogies in the treatment of heads and 
the animals in scrolls.» Some stone carvings at Breedon-on- 
the-Hill include the half-length figure of the Virgin which 
approaches the Virgin on the Munich panel and the treatment of 
the eyes is close to that in the Last Judgment. The manuscripts 
quoted, with the exception of the Codex Amiatinus, date from 
about 750 and the sculptures to the late eighth century. Miss 
Longhurst’s suggestion and dating would seem, therefore, to 
be substantially correct. 

The reliefs of the Transfiguration and the Ascension on the 
other sides of the London panels were assigned by Goldschmidt 
to a school related to the Liuthard group in the middle of the 
ninth century." He recognised the close similarity of style with 
two ivory bookcovers (Nos. 6 & 7) on Bibliothéque Nationale 
Cod. lat. 323 at Paris—an evangelistary of the middle of the 
ninth century—and thought that the figure and ornamental style 
of the manuscript came close to the ivory reliefs: therefore, the 
same provenance was probable. But a comparison of the reliefs 
with the representation of Christ on fol. 13v makes this hypothe- 
sis unacceptable (No. 8). The Paris reliefs are set in a narrow late 
Gothic silver frame on a modern black leather binding. There is 
no reason to suppose that the reliefs and the manuscript came 
from the same workshop or are of the same date. Indeed, the fact 
that both sides of the London panels are carved predicates a lapse 
of time considerably longer than fifty years or so before the most 
recent artist turned his hand to them. 

The style of the reliefs should be compared with the Alcester 
tau-cross (No. 9), dating from the late tenth century,!? where the 
form of Christ, the movement of the body, and the drapery come 
remarkably close to the London panels. A comparison with 
Anglo-Saxon drawings and illuminations also provides interesting 
parallels: the Christ in Majesty (No. ro) in Athelstan’s Psalter (¢. 
935) for drapery and the figure of Christ;!* a drawing of Christ 
(No. 11) with St. Dunstan at his feet (c. 960) for similar forms and 
drapery; a drawing of Luxuria dancing (No. 12) provides, in 
the late tenth century, a similar headdress to that of the Virgin on 
the Paris bookcover and a similar reluctance to be confined by 
the frame;!* and St. Pachomius’s ecstatic collapse on receiving 


8 jbid. pl. LIL. 

9 ibid. pl. LXIV. 

10 ibid. pl. LX XII. , 

11 Goldschmidt, op. cit., Nos. 69, 70, 71a and b. On the Liuthard group, cf. ibid., 
pp. 23 ff; A. M. Friend, ‘Carolingian Art in the Abbey of Saint-Denis’, Art 
Studies, I, 1932, pp. 67 ff.; H. Swarzenski, “The Dowry Cross of Henry II’, in 
Studies in Honor of A. M. Friend, Jnr., Princeton, 1955, pp. 301 ff. 

12 Dr. Hanns Swarzenski was the first to assign these reliefs to an Anglo-Saxon 
workshop. I should like to thank him here for the many fruitful discussions on this 
and other problems in connection with mediaeval ivory carvings. For the Alcester 
Tau-cross, cf. D. Talbot Rice, English Art 871-1100, Oxford. 1952, pl. 40. 

13 cf. T. D. Kendrick, Late Saxon and Viking Art, London, 1949, pp- 3, 30, 31; 
H. Swarzenski, Monuments of Romanesque Art, London, 1954, pl. 54, fig. 123. 

14 cf. Francis Wormald, English Drawings of the Tenth and Eleventh Centuries, 
London, 1952, pl. 1, and pp. 24-25, 74. 

16 cf, ibid. pl. 6 (a), and pp. 28-29, 66. 
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1. The Transfiguration. In the upper part Christ stands between Moses and Elias; above is the Dextera Dei issuing from clouds. Below are three small 
buildings, and in the foreground St. Peter, St. James and St. John prostrate themselves. V. and A. No. 253-1867 (14.5 < 8 cms.). 


2. The Ascension. Above, Christ in a mandorla ascends into heaven. The angels on either side both adore Christ and address the Virgin and the Apostles 
standing below. Several of the Apostles are depicted in very low relief. V. and A. No. 254-1867 (14.5 x 8 cms.). 


3. The Last Judgment. Upon the scroll in Christ’s right hand is the inscription VENITE BENEDIC(TI P)ATR(IS) MEI P(ER)CIPITE REG(NUM) 
VO(BIS). The text (Matt. xv, 34) is not taken from the Vulgate but from the old Latin version as quoted by the early Fathers. The relief is one of the 
earliest examples of a developed representation of the Last Judgment in Western art. V. and A. No. 253-1867 (14.5 8 cms.). 


4. Decorative panel. When the panel was recarved, provision was made for two hinges and a lock. It can hardly have been used as a diptych as suggested 
by Miss Longhurst. The two panels, when recarved, were either treated as a bookcover or, perhaps, were attached to the doors of a small tabernacle. 
V. and A. No. 254-1867 (14.5 * 8 cms.). This, and illustrations 1, 2 and 3, are Victoria and Albert Museum Crown Copyright. 


5. The Assumption or the Ascension. The iconographical oddity of this panel reinforces the possibility of Anglo-Saxon workmanship. It has been suggested 
that the panel was originally the side of a box, in which case Christ ascending would have appeared on the lid. Munich, Bayerisches Nationalmuseum 
M.A. 164(10 X 30.7 cms.). 
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re Easter Tables in a manuscript written for Christ Church, 
anterbury in the first half of the eleventh century echoes the 
nazement of the Apostles on the Transfiguration panel." 

Although undoubtedly under the influence of the Reims- 
uthard School, the reliefs divided between London and Paris 
ould seem to be closer in style to work done in Anglo-Saxon 
onasteries in the tenth century. The figures are larger in scale 
id are less deeply undercut than the Liuthard carvings; the 
apery is less staccato and crinkled. The forms are surely in- 
ienced at some remove by the Ada style as is the ‘first style’ of 
me English tenth-century drawings.’ But the heads poking 


cf. ibid. pl. 24 (a), and pp. 43, 66. 
cf. ibid. p. 26 ff. 


6. Christ in Majesty. Christ is represented in a richly 
carved mandorla between two angels and St. Peter and 
St. Paul. Below is Oceanus, Paris, Bibl. Nat. cod. lat. 323 
(15.8 X I1.3 cms.). 


7. The Virgin and Child Enthroned. Paris, Bibl. Nat. cod. 
lat; 323 (15:4 < II cms.). 


8. Christ in Majesty. Goldschmidt connects the style with 
the so-called School of Corbie. Koehler assigned it to the 
middle of the ninth century. Paris, Bibl. Nat. cod. 
lat. 323. fol. 13v. Detail. Courtesy Maria Laach and the 
Warburg Institute. 


9. The Alcester Tau-Cross. On one side, Christ on the 
Cross; on the other, shown here, Christ treading the 
Beasts. Found in a rectory garden at Alcester, Warwick- 
shire. The floral ornament is inhabited by beasts and 
monsters. On the top, panels of geometric ornament. 
British Museum. 


forward and the large gesticulating hands clearly derive from 
Reims and may be found passim in the Benedictional of Aethel- 
wold (c. 975-980).1* On the other hand, the reliefs would appear 
to have been carved before the Benedictional was undertaken 
and before the arrival of the Utrecht Psalter in England towards 
the end of the century. The mannerisms of Harley MS.603"* and 
the sequence of ivory carvings related to manuscripts like the 
Grimbald Gospels,?® with their agitated drapery, cross-rhythms 
of folds deeply cut, and, in the case of the ivory carvings, a certain 


18 cf G. F. Warner and H. A. Wilson, The Benedictional of Aethelwold, Oxford, 
The Roxburghe Club, roto. 

19 cf C. R. Dodwell. The Canterbury School of Illumination, Cambridge University 
Press, 1954, pl. 1: Wormald, op. cit. pl. 10-11. 

20 cf Swarzenski, Monuments of Romanesque Art, pl. 62. 
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harshness of line, are not present. It seems likely, therefore, that 
the group under review was carved some time between 960 and 
975. It is difficult to suggest a particular workshop. The religious 
houses responsible for Anglo-Saxon. artistic production ‘were 
closely related; they were all children of the mid-tenth century 
reforming movement. Unlike the continental schools the different 
styles cannot be associated with a particular locality. But the 
artists at Canterbury who copied the Utrecht Psalter, it has been 
noted,*! could hardly have been able to render and recreate so 
LG) els Oo Pee 


10. Christ in Majesty surrounded by the Heavenly Choirs. From the so-called 
Psalter of King Athelstan (925-940). Dr. H. Swarzenski has suggested a 


possible provenance at Winchester. British Museum, MS. Cotton, Galba, 


A. XVIII, fol. 3 sr. 


: 


11. St. Dunstan kneeling before Christ. Probably drawn at Glastonbury and | 


associated with St. Dunstan. Professor Francis Wormald has shown that 
this style depends from the Ada School of Carolingian illuminators and 
that in general the figure of Christ should be compared with the figures of 
prophets and that of Christ on an ivory book-cover from Lorsch, shared 
between the Vatican and the Victoria and Albert Museum, also a work of 
the Court school of the Carolingian period. Oxford, Bodleian MS. Auct. 
Poiv.325 fol. 1 


12. Luxuria dancing. From drawings in a copy of Prudentius’ Psychomachia, 
of different dates. This example is of the late tenth century. British Museum, 
Add. MS. 24199, fol. 18. 


convincingly the impressionistic narrative style if they had not 
had an inborn taste and an inner affinity for its specific linear 
qualities. A reflection of such taste and affinity is to be found on 
the London and Paris ivory panels. 


Acknowledgments: I should like to thank the following friends and 
colleagues who have kindly supplied photographs: Dr. Theodor 
Miiller, Director of the Bayerisches Nationalmuseum, Munich; Mr. 
Peter Lasko, Department of British and Mediaeval Antiquities, British 
Museum; Mrs. Enriqueta Frankfort, The Warburg Institute. 


Twelve Favourite Paintings 


ference Kennedy 


HE picture collection belonging to Sir Simon and Lady 

Marks, now divided between their homes in London and in 
he country as seen above and at right, was started in the twenties 
vhen, on a visit to Paris, they happened upon a small canvas by 
tenoir that appealed to them. Sir Simon was so enthralled by his 
uurchase that he immediately bought nine drawings by the same 
rtist. Those were the early days; long before the general public 
vas crowding the salerooms in pursuit of the Impressionists. On 
he contrary, two of the best drawings which Sir Simon gave to 
he ‘Baldwin Fund for Refugees’ sale were so little appreciated 
hat they fetched a mere token price. 

‘But we used to spend our leisure hours going from gallery to 
allery’, Lady Marks reminisced as we were preparing this 
rticle on the twelve favourite paintings in their collection. 
Friends more versed in the arts than we were opened a new 
vorld to us when they introduced us to Pissarro, and Monet, and 
tenoir, especially to Renoir.’ 

The years, and a selective collection consisting of such varied 
schools as Guardi, Zuccarelli, Wouverman, van Ruysdael, 
teynolds, and others on to Sisley, Vlaminck, Vuillard, aid 
Itrillo have not dulled their carly enthusiasm. Nor are they 
xconstant. That first little Renoir, Champs de Roses, here illustrated, 
ill commands place d’honneur in Sir Simon’s bedroom. 

When first approached to allow twelve of their favourite 
aintings to be shown in The Connoisseur, Sir Simon and Lady 
Aarks demurred. It is a difficult task to select a dozen pictures in 


(Top). The Drawing Room at Sir Simon and Lady Marks’ Grosvenor 
Square, London, home, and (above) the Drawing Room at ‘Titlarks’, their 


home at Ascot in Berkshire. 


(Above). Renoir’s Champs de Roses, the first painting which Sir Simon and Lady 
Marks acquired, in Paris in the twenties. (Right) C. J. B. Corot. Vieille Fileuse. 
(Below). Camille Pissarro. Paysanne poussant une brouette, Eragny (1884). 
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preference to others equally cherished. To reach a solution, each 
of the twelve pictures illustrated was chosen because of its in- 
dividuality, its history, or its association with a particular event. 

Let us take, for example, the Renoir nude which hangs in a 
discreet corner of the lounge at “Titlarks’, Sir Simon and Lady 
Marks’ country house near Ascot. Contrary to the artist’s later 
Baigneuses, in which a deep rosy shade is predominant, the flesh 
tones of this particular nude which was painted in 1890 have an 
ivory texture and iridescence that makes one want to stroke it. 
Its companion piece on the opposite wall is the well-known 
Déjeuner a Berneval. Painted in 1898, it depicts the Renoirs’ 
interior with the painter’s eldest son studying a manuscript while 
little Claude, the famous ‘Coco’, supervises the table laying. 

There are several other Renoirs at “Titlarks’ most worthy of the 
name, but for the prettiest of them all we must return to 
Grosvenor Square in London. There, over the fireplace in the 
pale grey and gold Louis XVI drawing room, is Mademoiselle 
Berard. She is an enchantment. The child’s great-great-grandson, 
a friend of Sir Simon and Lady Marks, relates that Renoir himself 
was so pleased with it when he painted it in 1879 that he made no 
less than six identical copies. As for a beautiful landscape, Antibes, 
1893 is typical of Renoir’s later period in which a blue sea 
reflecting the pinkish glow of the sky is seen through the feathery 
trees of an olive grove. 

The correct hanging of paintings is vitally important. Often 
the beauty of individual pictures is lost in many fine collections 
because of the haphazard way they are placed one after the other. 
One is made to feel that the more famous names there are 
jumbled together on a wall the better, the pictures themselves 
being of secondary importance. This is not the case at ‘Titlarks 


(Above left). Edgar Degas. Le Ballet (1885). 


(Above). Pierre-Auguste Renoir. Antibes (1893). 


(Left). Renoir. Mademoiselle Berard (1879). 


(Below). Claude Monet. Bras de Veine (1885). 


(Right). Camille Pissarro. Gard- 
euse d’Oies Assise (1891). 


(Below right). Pierre-Auguste 
Renoir. Seated Nude (1890). 


or at Sir Simon and Lady Marks’ flat in Grosvenor Square. 
In the drawing room at the latter address, let us contemplate, 
for instance, the three fine paintings on the far wall. Each compli- 
ments the other. In the centre is Degas’ Ballet, 1885, flanked on 
either side by two exquisite Pissarros, La Fileuse d’ Herbe (1883) on 
our left and the Paysanne Poussant une Brouette, Eragny (1884) on 
our right. The overall colouring in the three paintings is pale blue 
and purple, fading to lavender. 
Pissarro is apparently second only to Renoir in the affections of 
Sir Simon and his wife judging by the many splendid toiles by 
that great master in both their London and country residences. 
Incidentally, La Fileuse d’Herbe, which was on loan to the Tate 
Gallery for a long period before the war, once belonged to the 
artist’s son, Lucien. The other, the Paysanne Poussant une Brouette 
was posed by his nursemaid in the family’s old garden. He gazed 
at it nostalgically when he visited its present owners. The 
Gardeuse d’ Oies Assise is another lovely Pissarro: painted in 1891, 
the year that marked the beginning of his ‘Pointillism’ period. 
The entrance hall of Sir Simon and Lady Marks’ London home 
is a large Regency room, oval in shape, and supported by 
marbelized Corinthian columns. It is very impressive and serves as 
an ideal setting for the large painting by Monet, Bras de Veine 
(1885). Near it is La Vieille Fileuse. Corot painted this during his 
most romantic period in 1849. It is difficult to describe its delicate 
colouring and the lightness of the leaves suspended like silver 
haloes from the branches in Corot’s inimitable style. 
To conclude, Boudin shows us the Entrée du Port de Trouville as 
it must have looked in 1890, the year it was painted. 
‘It reminds me of Guardi’, says Lady Marks, and I see what she 
means. 
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(Above, left). Camille Pissarro. La 
Cueillette des Pois (1880). (Left). Pierre- 
Auguste Renoir. Déjeuner a Berneval 
(1898). (Below). Eugéne Boudin. 
Entrée du Port de Trouville. 
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Chippendale, The Director, and 
some Cabinet-makers at Blair Castle 


Anthony Coleridge 


N an article on George Sandeman and the broomwood 

furniture at Blair Castle, the present writer hinted at the fine 
examples of Georgian furniture in the castle for which the original 
accounts from the cabinet-makers are extant. The purpose here is 
to discuss some of these sets and pieces of furniture together with 
their bills, so that one may complement the other. 

The 2nd Duke of Atholl, who succeeded in 1724, was chiefly 
responsible for the refurnishing and decoration of the state rooms 
of Blair Castle, or Atholl House as it was then called, which were 
carried out during the mid decades of the century. It was during 
this period that he ordered from John Gordon of Swallow Street, 
Argyle Buildings (or Argyle Street)? two important sets of seat 
furniture. The first is formed by six mahogany open armchairs 
(No. 1) and two settees, the seat rails of which are carved in relief 
with scrolls centred by foliage. All the legs are carved with 
pendant husk motifs and terminate in hairy-paw feet, it being 
usually a sign of the highest craftsmanship when the back legs 
are treated as the front. The account (No. 2), which is dated the 
4th April, 1753, shows that the set cost £36 tos. od., the settees 
being £/14 ros. od. for the pair, and the chairs about £3 14s. od. 
each. As they were only upholstered in ‘canoss’ or canvas, it was 
by no means an inexpensive set. 

The other set consists of eight mahogany side chairs (Nos. 3 and 
4), the frameworks of which are carved with fish scale ornamenta- 
tion in a highly naturalistic manner. The scale carving is not 
confined to the seat rails, but is found in addition on the front and 
back scrolled legs. The knees of each chair are carved with pendant 
hare-bells and the toes with acanthus foliage (No. 4). John 
Gordon, in his account of 17th June, 1756, describes them as ‘8 
mahogany chairs, carv’d frames in fish scales, with a french foot 
and carv'd leaf upon the toe’. Chippendale revived the dolphin 
motif in The Director, and the ‘fish-scale’ was probably either 
Gordon’s adaptation of it or variant to it. The chairs are up- 
holstered in floral needlework panels worked by Jean Drum- 
mond,# the second wife of James, the 2nd Duke, and it is interest- 
ing to see from the account (No. 5) that Gordon charged 
£2 5s. od. ‘to making an addition to your Grace’s needlework’. 
Clearly the Duchess had under-estimated the amount of needle- 
work required to upholster the chairs. The total price for the 


' See The Connoisseur (March 1960). 

2 Sir Ambrose Heal, in London Furniture Makers (p. 64), lists two distinct John 
Gordons, one working in Swallow Street, Argyle Buildings, and the other at 
King Street, Golden Square, both of whom were in business in 1749. There a 
well be some connection between these two and they may even be one and ee 
same man who owned twin premises. Moreover, it is probable that the John 
Gordon of King Street, Golden Square, was a partner of William Gordon, of 
Little Argyle Street, Golden Square, who was a subscriber to Chippendale’s Director 
and who was a partner in the celebrated firm of William Gordon and John Tait 
As William Gordon was a subscriber to the Director, it is more than probable that 
‘John Gordon’ was conversant with it. , 7 
3 The and Duke married Jean Drummond on 7th May, 1749. 
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eight chairs was £31 8s. od., or just under £4 chair, most of 
the upholstery being produced by the client. This was again a 
high price, and Chippendale at Nostell Priory, eleven years later 
in 1767, charged only £36 ‘to 6 mahogany chairs with arms for 
the Library, the carving exceeding rich in the antique taste, the 
seats covered with green hair cloth’. 

Chippendale was, moreover, by 1767, at the height of his 


4 See Thomas Chippendale by Oliver Bracket (p. 114) where are set out The Nostell 
Priory Accounts from Chippendale to Sir Rowland Winn, Bart. These six chairs, 
with lyre backs, are still in the Library at Nostell Priory. 


One of a set of six chairs and two settees for which John Gordon 
arged £36 tos. od. for the set in 1753. 


Gordon’s account, dated 4th April, 1753, which shows the cost of 


aking and upholstering a set of six chairs and two settees (see lines 4 & 5). 
he present upholstery is not contemporary. 


Gordon also delivered a set of eight of these fine chairs to Blair Castle. 
hey are upholstered in floral needlework panels worked by Jean Drum- 
ond, second wife of James, the 2nd Duke of Atholl. They were married 

1749 and the chairs were delivered in 1756. 
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4. In his account Gordon describes the chairs 
as having ‘Carv’d frames in fish scales’. The 
fish or dolphin scale motif had been revived 
by Thomas Chippendale in The Director. 


5. The account for 17th June, 1756, for the 
set of eight fish scale chairs. It was receipted 
on 8th September, 1757, so Gordon was kept 
waiting about fourteen months for payment. 
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6. One of the set of four pier glasses ordered from George Cole. Note the man 
with the gun and dead bird, the coronet, the hare and the squirrel. In one of the 
other pier glasses the man is wearing a cocked hat. 


7. George Cole’s ‘estimate’ for the first pier glass which was delivered to Dunkeld 
between 1761-1763. It was to cost about £50 and, in fact, £56 each was charged 
for the three pier glasses delivered to Blair Castle eighteen months later. 


8. Cole’s composite account for £221 14s. 4d. for three pier glasses and console 
tables. 


9 (a), (b) & (c) (I. to r.). The outer side of the account for the three pier glasses 
and console tables. The ‘144’ is probably the account number in the Blair day- 
book—as yet unidentified; the outside face of the Duke’s directions for, or Cole’s 
estimate for, the Dunkeld pier glass; the outer side of Rannie and Chippendale’s 
account for a pair of torchéres and a firescreen. 


8 
10. One of the realistically carved squirrels which are perched at the bases of the 
pier glasses. Note the effect of the reflection in the mirror plate. 
Uy, , : 2 m : 
/- m 11. One of the stern male masks which are carved at the knees of the gilt wood 
lid ye Ril ie Duke CF fate console tables. Note the sneer that the carver has imparted to the mouth. 
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owers and was a fashionable cabinet-maker who had reached the 
>p of his profession. The 2nd Duke, who was a keen and dis- 
erning collector, was content however to pay high prices for 
ne craftsmanship, and his connoisseurship is justified by the 
xcellence and perfection of these two sets of seat furniture. 

Perhaps the most important set of furniture at Blair, and 
ertainly the best documented, is a suite of four pier glasses (No. 6) 
nd three console tables. These were ordered from George Cole, 
£ Golden Square, of whom nothing is known except for his 
rade address and the dates when he was in business—1 747-1774.5 
heir history can be traced in detail and is of great interest, 
ecause, as is proved by the extant ‘estimate’ and account (Nos. 7 
nd 8), with the exception of one of the pier glasses they were 
ommissioned for the position in which they now hang—namely 
etween the four tall windows in the Large Drawing Room at 
lair Castle. : 

The first of the two documents relating to the set is an ‘esti- 
nate’ (No. 7) for one pier glass, and the outer side is inscribed: 
Directions for a looking glass for the Drawing Roomat Dunkeld, 
8th Sept. 1761’ (No. 9b). Dunkeld House, the other Highland 
sat of the Duke of Atholl, is situated on the banks of the Tay to 
he north of the town of Dunkeld, which lies between Perth and 
lair Atholl. The ‘estimate’ is unsigned, and there is no means of 
etermining whether it was sent by Cole to the Duke, or whether 
- forms the synopsis of the notes taken by the Duke, or a secre- 
ary, when the project was discussed with Cole. The latter 
heory, however, is the better supported by the wording of the 
ocument. The height was to be 9 ft. 6 ins. and the breadth 

ft. 4 ins., instructions which have been faithfully and exactly 
arried out, and the cost was to be about £50. The frame (No. 6), 
ow gilt,® which was designed to be ‘white and gold,’ is exuber- 
ntly carved in the high rococo manner of the Director? with 
canthus scrolls, stalactites, and foliage, and it is interesting to 


fo) 
ote the use that Cole has made of ‘the slender shaft or colonette 


See London Furniture Makers by Sir Ambrose Heal (p. 39). 

This pier glass was removed from Dunkeld to Blair in 1844 for the impending 
isit of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert during September of that year. Before 
was rehung it was repaired and regilded—Blair Castle accounts. 

Before the discovery of the estimate and account, Edwards and Jourdain, 
seorgian Cabinet Makers, a New and Revised Edition, 1955) described the pier 
lasses ‘as being in the full Director style’ (p. 65), and as ‘probably by Thomas 
hippendale’ (caption at foot of plate 123). The Cole glasses have many motifs in 
»mmon with those illustrated in plates CXLI and CXLII of the 1754 Director. 


with a base and capital of concave plan which served as a prop for 
part of the design’.* The uniqueness and charm of the whole is 
produced, however, by the delightful motifs at the cresting of a 
mustachioed man wearing a leafy head-dress, with a gun in one 
hand and a dead bird in the other, surmounting, at the apex of the 
inner frame, a ducal coronet from which is suspended a dead 
hare, and at the base the realistic figure of a squirrel with a bushy 
tail, seated on a tree trunk and eating nuts (No. 10). 

This pier glass was therefore ordered for Dunkeld after the 
28th September, 1761, the date of the estimate, and delivered 
before 1763. We can deduce this because the Duke, who must 
have been delighted with the Dunkeld glass, ordered three 
identical glasses for Blair, in 1763, with console tables en suite. 
This is shown in Cole’s double, composite account (No. 8) dated 
28th February and 4th November of that year; the former being 
for “3 rich carved and gilt tables with mahgy tops... £43,’ the 
latter for “3 very rich carved and gilt glass frames to take to 
pieces with glass as before... £68’. The words ‘as before’ of course 
here refer to the Dunkeld glass which must have been delivered 
some time during the previous year. As the Dunkeld ‘estimate’ 
(No. 7) was ‘about £50’ for one pier glass, the price of £56 
each for three similar glasses eighteen months later seems 
reasonable enough. 

The three console tables were received about eight months 
prior to the pier glasses—supposedly before 28th February, 1763, 
as their account (No. 8) is dated for that day. Cole charged £43 
each for these tables, one slightly differing in some details from 
the others, which are, of course, en suite with the pier glasses, and 
again carved in the high rococo manner. The aprons and sides are 
centred by ducal coronets and the knees of the scrolled supports 
are carved to represent bearded and moustached stern visaged 
male masks, their hair fashioned as acanthus leaves and their ears 
as foliated scrolls (No. 11). The mahogany tops, mentioned in 
the account, have long since been replaced by eighteenth-century 
marble veneered slabs, the place of one of which unfortunately 
being taken by a Griotte marble slab of much later date.* 

The ensemble of the pier glasses and the consoles is of the ut- 
most magnificence and they are truly complementary to one 
another. More furniture fashioned in George Cole’s workshop 
may well lic unrecognised, and the delightful squirrel, or the 
man with a gun, or the fierce looking bewhiskered gentleman, 
may lead to some fresh discoveries. As scholarship and the study of 
the history of furniture progresses, the former unwarranted 
attributions to Thomas Chippendale have been drastically re- 
duced, as the work of his contemporaries is recognised, and the 
discovery of Cole’s accounts makes a valuable addition to their 
number. 

There are also in the large Drawing Room at Blair a fine pair 
of gilt wood torchéres (No. 12) which have many motifs in 
common with those of some of the examples illustrated in the 
1754 and 1762 Editions of The Director.!° There is, moreover, 


8 Quoted from English Furniture Designs of the Eighteenth Century, in which Mr. 
Ward Jackson points out this much employed motif (p. 14) and aptly illustrates it 
with an engraving of an overmantel by Lock and Copland (plate 52). 

® The 2nd Duke died in 1764, and it is interesting to note that the 1763 account 
was not settled until 1765. Even then it was paid in two stages: the first was for 
£120, and the second was for the remaining £100 14s. od. which was receipted 
on 2nd July, 1765. The outer side of the account is inscribed ‘Cole upholsterer for 
the late Duke, £221 14s. 4d., 1765’ (No. 9A). 

10 The structure of the Blair candlestands is very similar to that of some of those 
illustrated in plates CXX and CXXII of the 1754 Director, but the ornamentation 
is much fussier in the Director example and they are loaded down with every kind 
of rococo impedimenta. However, in the 1762 edition of The Director, the Blair 
examples could almost be reconstructed from those illustrated in plates CXLIV 
and CXLV. As the candlestands were delivered in 1758, their design rather 
looks forward to the 1762 edition, than harks back to the 1754 edition. 
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an account at Blair (No. 13) dated 8th May, 1758, from Rannie™ 
and Chippendale to the and Duke, and one of the two items 
listed in it is ‘a pair of large candlestands neatly carved and 
painted white... £7 7s. od.’ The authors of Georgian Cabinet 
Makers (New and Revised Edition, 1955,) (p. 65) quote the above 
words and state that ‘no pieces corresponding to these entries 
exist today at Blair’, but it seems highly probable that these are 
the candlestands referred to, even if they have lost their original 
white colour and are now a burnished gold. Anyway the firm of 
Rannie and Chippendale certainly delivered a pair of candle- 
stands to Blair in 1758, and today can been seen there a pair in 
the full Director style. It is unfortunately now impossible to 
recognise the ‘firescreen of fine French tapestry with a neat 
mahogany pillar and claw’, for which £3 was charged in the same 
account, although there are three good examples of such screens 
in the Castle. 

The work of three cabinet-makers has been discussed in this 
article—work, in the form of commissions from the same client, 


4 James Rannie appears to have been a prosperous businessman, who was in partner- 
ship with Chippendale. He is in the list of subscribers to the 1755 Director and died 
on 3rd March, 1766. 
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12. One of the pair of Candlestands in the Large Drawing Room at Blair Castle which 
may well have been bought from Rannie and Chippendale. 


13. Rannie and Chippendale’s account for a firescreen and a pair of large candlestands. 
It is signed by M. Sanderson, who was presumably Chippendale’s accountant. 


which was carried out by London craftsmen in the same decade 
during the height of the rococo movement. If there is a connect- 
ing link between them, other than what would be expected 
stylistically from workmanship produced in the same centre 
under a strong creative art impulse, surely it is the Director pub- 
lished by Thomas Chippendale in 1754. John Gordon employed 
the fish or dolphin scale motif which Chippendale had just re- 
suscitated, and his probable partner was a subscriber to the 
Director.!? George Cole worked so much in the style of the 
Director that his work was for long thought to have originated 
in its author's workshop, and Chippendale’s craftsmanship 
naturally reflects his own book of designs. Thus the far-reaching 
and almost all-embracing stylistic importance of the Director is 
once again illustrated, and there can have been very few crafts- 
men, employed by a fashion conscious clientele, who were not 
greatly influenced by its three editions. 


12 See note No. 3. 


I am deeply indebted to His Grace the Duke of Atholl for his many courtesies during the 


preparation of this article, and to Mr. Ralph Edwards for his help and advice in the 
writing of it. 
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Jid Simon de Vlieger accompany 
Xembrandt on the journey to England? 


‘ic C. Palmer 


) ROBABLY this will be considered a provocative title. 
I wish to clarify my meaning by suggesting that, in my view, 
ere is no question of either artist not making the journey. 
he issue is a conjecture favouring a ‘joint’ expedition, in the 
Il of 1642. 
I readily admit, that to present a convincing case relating to 
smbrandt’s visit to England, a reassessment of the evidence is 
sential. I maintain that not only can this evidence be reasonably 
bstantiated, but the whole structure of the incident is sufficiently 
engthened to become an historical fact. To accomplish this, it 
necessary to reveal evidence of an invitation to Rembrandt 
om Charles I: an unexpected crisis in Rembrandt's affairs, which 
ade the journey to England imperative; the exact route taken; 
e pressing need for secrecy; and the very short duration of 
sence from Amsterdam. Material evidence comprises the 
tification of the two drawings made in England; Vertue’s 
cord and a picture by S. de Vlieger which offers a new circum- 
untial aspect. 
I think that it is probable that a rejection of Rembrandt’s 
urney to England is founded on the fact that in the three 
mtemporary monographs (see Rembrandt, Phaidon, 1942), 
1 the master, there is no mention of a journey to England. Two 
‘these are too late to be sufficiently intimate with the master’s 
Ovements, and Sandrart, who was contemporary with 
smbrandt, lost touch with Amsterdam about 1642. All these 
cords are conspicuously lacking in accuracy. I very much doubt 
hether Sandrart ever obtained an interview with the master. 
nere is in fact evidence that he was snubbed. Certainly many 
ore important people failed to see Rembrandt who was too 
isy with his art, pupils and family. 
Again, a case has always been built up around Rembrandt’s 
luctance to travel abroad, because the works of the greatest 
asters were accessible to him in Holland. Indeed he, himself, 
as no mean collector, and his cousin, Gerrit van Uylenburg 
d earlier, H. van Uylenburg, constantly visited England and 
where, with collections of important masters for sale, which 
ould have been available to Rembrandt. This connection must 
ve been one of the chief sources of his collection, together with 
uch encouraging information about England. 
Rembrandt made drawings of Mogul subjects and Leonardo 
Vinci's ‘Last Supper’, etc., from material available to him. 
‘ithout discussing the very simple explanation for such works, 
disputing Rembrandt’s attitude, the visit to England was in an 
tirely different category. The surviving drawings, Old St. Paul’s 
d St. Alban’s, could only have been executed in situ. The 
hole record of this adventure, both pictorial and otherwise, is 
mped with simplicity and truth, whereas all other suggestions 
>too complicated and charged with unreality. That Rembrandt 
ould sit at his drawing board in Amsterdam making a drawing 
St. Albans, is quite unacceptable. 
No doubt this background was most confusing to scholars, 
d they were filled with doubt. The importance of judging the 
st within the narrow limits afforded to them, seems to break 


down when put to the supreme test of connoisseurship. When 
in difficulty, they look wildly around for accurate documentary 
evidence, which hardly ever exists. If this is not forthcoming, 
they reject pictorial evidence and sound conjecture, and revert to 
twentieth-century discrimination. In fact, one might say that 
modern conditions exert an autosuggestion, which is too strong 
in relation to ‘period’ determination of values. 

It is here that ‘Art Politics’, which is the enemy of progress and 
appreciation of the arts, is evident. With my tongue firmly in 
my cheek, I find it necessary to assail the ‘old guard’, in order to 
give more edge to my supposition. In this case jealousy is not 
involved. Neither is the supreme evil of relegating the arts to an 
esoteric and exclusive form of erudition, for the sole benefit of 
megalomaniacs, an issue. 

Someone of the select group has seized the initiative and ponti- 
ficated in the past, much to the relief of those concerned. The 
modus operandi is then to exclude all opposition and nail the 
flag to the mast. Inevitably from this attitude, there eventually 
develops a side-splitting paradox. It is now de rigueur to close the 
ranks against all other contentions, for no form of disengagement 
is tolerated. The renegade is then addressed in terms of well 
simulated tones of pity, as if he suffered from some incurable and 
fatal malady. This defence is considered to constitute a deadly 
ripost. 

If we examine the situation in England at an earlier date, we 
find that the Court painter, Van Dyck, was mortally ill and his 
powers failing. He had visited The Hague in 1630 and might 
surely have met Rembrandt. We also know that Sir Dudley 
Carlton had been Envoy at The Hague and that he was one of the 
greatest patrons of the arts, and an inveterate collector. Charles I 
had knighted Rubens and Van Dyck, and had made the latter a 
rich man. The King possessed several works of Rembrandt, one 
of which still survives in the Royal Collection. Without making 
use of the traditional evidence that the King was most desirous 
of obtaining the services of Rembrandt before 1640, a much more 
powerful argument can be established. It is certain that Rembrandt, 
with his tremendous prestige as an artist, would never have made 
the journey unless he had received an open and pressing invita- 
tion from the King. 

In July 1642, Saskia died. The whole of Rembrandt's domestic 
routine in conjunction with the woman he loved was finished. 
There is no doubt that Saskia’s death complicated his wretched 
financial situation and probably damaged his credit. In 1639 he 
had bought a house in the St. Anthonie Breestraat, and could not 
pay for it. There was every reason why a visit to London might 
be highly beneficial, but if success depended on conditions in 
England, it might be unwise to inform anyone of the projected 
voyage. However, he was in need of a reliable friend and pre- 
sumably contacted Simon de Vlieger, who was at work on the 
‘Great Church’ in Rotterdam, and therefore temporarily absent 
from Amsterdam. 

Marine painters were generally valued friends of ships’ 
captains. De Vlieger in particular was the kind of artist who could 
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ensure Rembrandt very special treatment. Pictorial evidence 
reveals that the inspiration for the whole of De Vlieger’s oeuvre, 
was confined to the Dutch coast. There was absolutely no pos- 
sible reason for him to visit England at this time, unless there was a 
pressing obligation to do so. About three years ago the National 
Maritime Museum acquired from my collection, an unique 
‘English’ panel by De Vlieger, which left me with seven major 
works, covering all periods of this artist. It was formerly in the 
collection of Prince Liechtenstein and may be identified in 
Wurzbach as a ‘Rocky Coast’. I date this picture about 1642. 

The importance of the picture does not altogether lie in its 
being English, but in the subject. There was much that was 
unusual in this respect, until I realised that it was undoubtedly an 
allegory. The location is obviously Flamborough Head (No. I). 
Even the crab fishermen are shown at the base of the cliffs, much 
as they are today. This local industry has thrived for centuries. 
The whole of the land mass is menaced by a heavy slate-coloured 
squall. At the top of the cliffs is a small fort of the Henry VIlIth 
type, and from the turret flies the Cross of St. George. This is a 
period characteristic to indicate location, when a tower or even a 
castello is introduced into the composition for the sake of the 
flag. However, instead of the solitary caretaker leaning over the 
battlements, the little fort is fully occupied by soldiers. The 
Dutch ship, sailing south through the lanes of English shipping, 
encounters warships in the foreground. As the fort has no 
strategic importance it may have been sketched in the Humber 
estuary when bound for Hull. 

De Vlieger, with the exception of his last period, was an 
eclectic artist and during the 1630’s was influenced by Adam 
Willaerts. However, in the late 1630’s he came under the influence 
of Van Goyen’s ‘green’ period. He must have been astonished to 
see the imaginary coastlines of Willaerts featured as a reality, and 
for this reason alone a modified reversion to the Willaerts 
influence is explained. While I regard the early Van Goyen 
influence as the weakest period of painting, I have a picture 
dated 1644 showing the zenith of the influence of Van Goyen’s 
‘brown’ period, which is the last great eclectic period of De 
Vlieger. The Greenwich picture could be, at the latest, 1643 
made from a sketch in about 1642. It is absolutely essential to 
view the actual picture in order to appreciate its allegorical and 
amazingly prophetic qualities, before a shot was fired in the 
Civil War. 

On arrival at Hull there was the ominous news that the King 
had been barred from the Walled City, and no doubt De 
Vlieger’s subsequent painting was conditioned by the news in 
general. It is necessary here to mention the artist Balthasar 
Flessiers, who must have immigrated to England in the early 
1630's. He belonged to the Porcellis-De Vlieger group of Marine 
painters, and was patronised by Charles I. A pair of his pictures 
that were in the seventeenth-century inventory at Ham House, 
are now in Greenwich. While it is generally accepted that con- 
temporary artists in a radius of fifty miles were probably all 
known to each other because of the masonry of their calling, it 
would be quite impossible for Marine artists of a specified group 
to be unknown to each other. Definitely De Vlieger would know 
Flessiers, and there would be a very good reason for an artist 
under Royalist patronage to be domiciled in or near Hull, rather 
than the more dangerous environment of London. 

Flessiers was the master of Marcel Laroon, born at the Hague 
in 1653 and brought by his father to England, when a child. The 
Elder Laroon, himself a painter and associated with Yorkshire, 
knew Flessiers and placed his son with him, as a pupil, at an early 
age. It is noteworthy that references, refer to Marcel Laroon, as 
Laroon ‘Le Vieux’. This may have confused Dr. Bredius, who 
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tentatively placed Rembrandt’s visit to England as late as 1662. 
It was Marcel Laroon who informed Michael Dahl that Rem- 
brandt had been seen in Hull. Dahl, who was a close friend of 
George Vertue, was the origin of the latter’s record. We know 
that Walpole had sufficient confidence in Vertue’s records, of 
anecdotes of painters, to buy the manuscript. 

After contact had been established with the Dutch colony in 
Hull, arrangements would be made for an English speaking 


Dutchman to accompany Rembrandt to London. He would | 


have to post through St. Albans by the well-known route. 
Furthermore, this would be a secret journey for someone intend- 


ing to contact the King, or more likely, a high Court Official. | 
Having arrived in Hull, a man in the prime of his life of Rem- | 


brandt’s character and with so much at stake, would certainly 
have made that journey. The Dutch were used to constant strife 


and war, and circumstances relating to the personal ambitions of 
princes. We shall never know whether any contact was made, but | 


it is quite certain that, at the best, Rembrandt would sense 
indefinite delay, and therefore a hopeless situation. He would 


have had no difficulty in obtaining a passage on a Dutch ship ) 


from the Thames estuary. De Vlieger, would have returned 
from Hull to Rotterdam immediately, having been away about 
ten days, and Rembrandt’s absence could have been no more 
than three wecks. 

So far, the discussion has substantially centred on existing data 
filled in with suggested probabilities. I have at all times been 
confident that the date of the visit would be revealed by the 
intersection of historic and other events. There has never been 
any tendency on my part to adapt my findings to some fixed 
idea. Like a marble gyrating in a bowl, eventually dropping into 
a hole, we have a recent and reasonable corroboration of the 
date. This is provided by Dr. Otto Benesch in his Selected 
Drawings of Rembrandt (Phaidon Press, 1947). There he states: 
‘About 1641-42 was a turning point in Rembrandt’s develop- 
ment. The bold baroque penetration of space came to a climax, 
and, in some ways, also to an end. The new tectonic firmness, 
displayed by Rembrandt not only in the representation of cities 
and buildings (Nos. 112,115), but also in the compositional 
project...’ Number 112 is the drawing of Old St. Pauls, where 
the newly constructed tomb of Sir Anthony Van Dyck was 
situated. 


1. Simon de Vlieger (1601-1653). Flamborough Head, panel 24 < 33 in., signed. Formerly in the collections of Prince Lichtenstein and 
Captain Eric Palmer, now at the National Maritime Museum, Greenwich. 


2 & 3.Rembrandt’s drawings of Old St. Paul’s and St. Alban’s: Nos. 112 and 115 respectively from Dr. Benesch’s Selected Drawings of 
Rembrandt published (1947) by the Phaidon Press, by courtesy of whom they are here reproduced. 
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Some Early 
Derby Porcelain 


A. L. Thorpe 


ali HE. fine collection of Derby porcelain in the Derby 
Museum, which is not nearly as well known as it should be, 
owed its origin to several generous bequests, all but one of these 
being received between the years 1890 and 1908. But this meant, 
of course, that it contained no pieces earlier than the Chelsea- 
Derby period, since it was not until E. B. Honey’s famous article 
in 1925 that the identification of the products of the earlier 
years, both before and after the Duesbury, Heath and Planché 
agreement of 1756, was generally agreed upon. As, however, 
practically no additions were made to the Museum collection 
between 1925 and the Second World War the task of building 
up a balanced collection with early pieces has had to be attempted 
in post-war conditions. Nevertheless, through the kind help and 
collaboration of collectors and others, a nucleus of early examples 
has already been formed. This includes some important and rare 
pieces, a selection of which form the subject of this article. 

It is appropriate to consider first the models of figures, as these 
seem to have made up almost the entire output of Andre Planché 
and his one or two co-workers, if such there were, in the years 
before 1756. Outstanding in this group are the finely modelled 
pair of Bulls (No. 1) in colour and, in white glaze, the ‘Florentine 
Boars’ (No. 2) copied after the sculpture in the Uffizzi Gallery, 
Florence. Also in the white are the Harvester and the Harvester’s 
companion (No. 3) which both show skilled modelling unspoilt 
as is often the case in these early models by the clumsy over- 
dipping in the glaze, and an outsize example (44 in. high) of a 
Ewe and Lamb (No. 4). An interesting example of the early 
technique of decorating the base with painted instead of modelled 
flowers is the pair of animals consisting of a seated Doe and a 
Stag at Lodge (No. 5). In a pair of figures which might be 
entitled “Gardener & Companion’ (No. 6a), the former has 
incised on the Base NewD (No. 6b) and since stylistically and 
technically these could reasonably be attributed to the years 1756 
or 7 this mark could well refer to the new venture of Duesbury, 
Heath and Planché of 1756. These figures were discussed in the 
English Porcelain Circle Transactions (No. I p. 58). Another early 
figure depicts Pluto and his three-headed dog Cerberus. It is 
finely modelled and, from a museum point of view, shows an 
interesting technical fault in the running of the green enamel and 
the glaze (No. 7). 

By far the commonest theme in the early public advertise- 
ments was the Derby claim that their wares were ‘nearest the 
Dresden’, ‘second Dresden’, ‘after the finest Dresden models’ etc., 
etc., and the magnificent figure of Bacchus (No. 8) makes this no 
idle boast. It is ‘Autumn’ of a set of four seasons after Dresden 
originals by Eberlein and the modelling of the torso is unusually 
strong for the porcelain medium. From the same set, but of a 
slightly later date with the usual rococo scroll base, is the figure 
of ‘Winter’ (No. 9): and a piece which unites the decorative with 
the useful wares is the attractive seated Shepherd supporting on 
his knees a Sweetmeat Dish; figures of this type being placed on 
the table for decoration and use (No. 10) { 
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1. Pair of Bulls on oval mounds, with painted flowers and grass, dry edge. 
Length 54 in., c. 1752-4. 


2. Pair of Boars, white glazed, dry edge, encrusted with foliage and acorns. 
Length 5 in. each, c. 1750-2. 


3. Harvester and Companion, circular mound, white glazed, dry edge. 
Height 64 in., c. 1750. 


Ewe and Lamb, white glazed, dry edge. Height, 4} in., c. 1752. 


5 (left). Stag at lodge and Doe seated, oval oblong mound, 


painted flower sprays and grass, animals touched with 
patches of black, vestiges of dry edge. Length, 6} in., c.1755. 
6 (below). Pair of figures, the man with basket of flowers, 
the lady with beehive and corn. Height, 54 in., patch marks, 
c. 1756-7. 7 (above). Pluto and Cerberus, three-headed dog 
at reverse and on the base a grotesque demon head. Height 


al in, C2. 1757- 
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Amongst the useful wares special mention must be accorded to 
the Toilet Pot and cover in the shape of a Peach (No. 11). This 
has the patch marks and the mark 22 incised on the inside of the 
cover. A very similar pot in the Victoria and Albert Museum is 
the only other known example. Hardly less important is the very 
beautiful Inkstand, rare in its completeness with inkwell, pounce 
pot, taper holder and pen-tray with cover (No. 12). The Museum 
was fortunate to acquire a rare bell-shaped Tankard (No. 13) 
carrying a full-length portrait of Shakespeare copied, like the 
late Derby figure, from the statue by Sheemakers in Westminster 
Abbey. Also, a number of pieces have been acquired with the 
contemporarily fashionable Chinese decoration and a particularly 
attractive small barrel-shaped Mug (No. 14) is shown here. A 
rarity as well as an oddity is the pair of tiny Bowls with panels 
of Oriental flowers (No. 15), for their possible use has not 
yet been satisfactorily explained. 

Almost as popular as a decorative motif was the subject of 
insects, especially moths and butterflies: and the melon-shaped 
Teapot (No. 16) and the rare square bowl of exceptionally fine 
quality (No. 17) are high amongst the Museum’s most treasured 
possessions. To refute those who assert that the early Derby 
wares lacked fineness and delicacy is the quite charming cup and 
saucer trembleuse (No. 18). An attractive little Butter-boat, 
painted with flower sprays (Nos. 19a & b), has a rare raised 
quinquangular mark similar to that illustrated on a figure of a 
pair of lambs (plate 3, in Hurlbutt’s Old Derby Porcelain), although 
this butter-boat cannot be dated earlier than 1756. Of particular 
local interest is the mask jug (c. 1765) transfer printed in under- 
glaze blue with one of the earliest examples of the design used 
until recently as the coat of arms of the town of Derby, the 
‘Buck in the Park’ (No. 20). A vase, called an Eel-pot from its 
fancied likeness to the wicker-work contraption with which cels 
are caught in the river Severn and elsewhere (No. 21), has a gold 
anchor mark. But this specimen is almost certainly of the pre- 
Chelsea Derby period and is a fine and handsome recent addition 
to the Museum’s collection. 

In studying the subject of early productions the fact would 
seem to be rather too often forgotten that in spite of general 
agreement on attributions there is, in the case of Derby, less hard 
factual and documentary evidence for use in identifications than 
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8 (left above). Bacchus holding grapes above his head, a Faun seated on a 
wine barrel at his feet, rectangular flat base. Height, 8} in., c. 1756-8. 
9 (centre above). Winter, from a set of Seasons, on a four-footed base, 
patch marks. Height, 9 in., c. 1760-2. 10 (right above). Seated Shepherd, 
his knees supporting a Sweetmeat Dish. Height, 8} in., c. 1758-60. II. 
Toilet pot with cover, painted in bright, naturalistic enamels, patch marks. 
Height, 3 in., c. 1756. 12 (bottom). Inkstand, turquoise green ground 
with painted panels of Chinese figures in river scenes in colour, the base 
painted with a Chinese type of butterfly, patch marks. Length, 8 in., c. 1758. 


3 (above left). Bell-shaped Tankard with a full-length portrait of Shake- 
peare, flowers on reverse, patch marks. Height, 5} in., c. 1758. 14 (above 
ight). Barrel-shaped ribbed Mug, painted with a Chinaman seated under 
palm tree. Height, 3} in., c. 1758. 15 (below). Miniature Bowls, lobed 
nd ribbed with everted rims, stalk handles and panels of Oriental flowers 
na yellow ground. Height, 1} in., c. 1755-6. 


16 (below). Melon-shaped Teapot, with scroll looped 
handled and ribbed spout. Height, 53 in., c. 1757-8. 17 
(bottom right). Square-shaped Bowl with indented 
corners, the sides moulded with floral sprays in relief and 
painted in colours. Width, 3} in., c. 1757-8. 18 (bottom 
left). Two-handled Cup with pierced gallery trembleuse 
saucer. Width, 54 in., c. 1758. 


19 (below). Butter-boat, ribbed with loop handle and painted flower sprays. 
Length, 5in., c. 1756-7. 20 (left above). Jug, with mask lip, transfer printed 
in underglaze blue, hunting trophies on the reverse. Height, 7} in., c. 1770. 
21 (centre above). Vase of eel-pot design, patch marks. Height, 93 in., 
c. 1765. 22 (right above). Two-handled Vase with cover. Height, 9 in., 
c. 1760. 
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in almost any other English factory. In strict honesty it has to be 
admitted that many pieces achieve their attribution more from 
being ‘not-Chelsea’ and ‘not-Bow’, ‘not-Longton Hall’, etc. 
rather than from any evidence of being positively Derby. 

This would seem to be inevitable since there are no known 
factory marks as such. The D and Derby on the jugs in the Victoria 
and Albert and in the British Museums are of little use in identify- 
ing other productions. Indeed of greater value in this direction is 
the incised New D ona coloured figure previously described and 
illustrated. There is of course the important evidence afforded by 
the entries in Duesbury’s work-book—here only figures are 
mentioned—and the descriptions of the wares in the public 
advertisements of forthcoming auction sales; although in these 
latter other factories were in most cases turning out very similar 
wares. 

Perhaps there might be general agreement on the following 
characteristics: (1) The unpainted glazed figures and the useful 
wares with painted decoration show a pale cream-coloured cast; 
(2) a superfluity of glaze on the very early figures collects in pools 
and globules (see No. 21 above) but at the same time there is a 
sparseness of glaze round the edge of the base giving the well- 
known ‘dry edge’ effect; (3) on useful wares the excess of glaze 
collected in corners and in the bottom of bowls etc., but in such 
pieces it generally shows a blueish tinge; (4) usually a very 
narrow (f in. diameter) screw hole in the base of the figures and 
the under-side of the bases show little or no glaze; (5) bases of 
figures and rims of plates, bowls, cups etc. ground down so that 
pieces stand firmly; (6) Three, rarely four, dark areas on bases 
commonly known as patch marks on bases from about 1756 
onwards. 

Taking all these into consideration there will be seen to be 
built up a fair body of evidence, circumstantial it must be 
admitted, rather than documentary yet nevertheless of a weight 
and consistency to permit reasonable attributions. And if these 
are correct then we must vouchsafe to the Derby factory by 
about 1760 a meteoric rise to a place second only to Chelsea in 


quality while in quantity and variety of output it was unrivalled 
in Britain. 
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‘ATALOGUE OF THE CONSTABLE 
COLLECTION. VICTORIA AND 
ALBERT MUSEUM: By Graham Reynolds. 
(London: H.M. Stationery Office, £6 6s. net.) 


# the matter of publishing The Victoria and 
LAlbert Museum, making up for lost time, 
oes from strength to strength; and to support its 
aterprise H.M. Stationery Office has set a very 
xacting standard of production, each of the 
scent volumes being better than the last. 
Within a year or so the catalogues of the 
iepolo drawings and the furniture designs of 
1e eighteenth century; both notable publica- 
ons, have appeared, and now, in fulfilment of 
erhaps the most obvious need, they are followed 
y Mr. Graham Reynolds’ Catalogue (though 
ere the term seems oddly inadequate) of the 
aatchless collection of Constable’s drawings 
nd pictures, nearly all given by his daughter 
abel and representing a considerable proportion 
f what remained in the artist’s studio at the time 
f his death. 

As a museum publication this splendid volume 
pproximates the ideal. Rather more than 600 
ems are described and 597 reproduced, the oil 
aintings and sketches being in the proportion 
f about one in three to the oils, not counting 
ne sketch books crowded with slight graphic 
otes. The entries are arranged in chronological 
rder (so far as the scrupulously sifted evidence 
llows) and the photographic illustrations, which 
allow the catalogue in the main, are throughout 
f a quality that leaves nothing to be desired: 
here is not a single poor reproduction. The 
Cottage in a Cornfield’ serves as a frontispiece, 
nd, mercifully, it is the only colour plate: how 
ehemently Constable would have derided it! 

In his Introduction Mr. Reynolds traces the 
rtist’s development from his formative years— 
nd how slow a starter he was can be judged 
rom the first hundred or so illustrations—often 
soking beyond the Museum Collection and 
slating sketches and studies to famous works 
lsewhere. This brief essay, a blend all too rare 
f scholarship and criticism, is admirably percep- 
ve and does full justice to the various aspects 
nd phases of Constable’s art. It does not indulge 
1 the indiscriminating, extravagant adulation 
1at now seems to be thought obligatory, even 
y avant garde critics, whenever Constable is 
iscussed—a queer anomaly, since he would 
ertainly have detested the sort of painting by 
thich they set the highest store. 

The notes, which sometimes run, to consider- 
ble length, are close-packed with every scrap of 
levant information, gathered from a wide 
ariety of sources and often the outcome of 
iligent research. 

Looking through that splendid corpus of 
lates, it is surely permissible for an admirer of 
‘onstable this side of idolatry to hold that the 
roofs of his genius are not to be found in his 
encil drawings—or perhaps even, with rare 


exceptions, in his watercolours. Mr. Reynolds 
notes that the ‘crudity’ of some of the Brighton 
drawings of 1824 misled Holmes into thinking 
them carly works; and there are many others 
not a whit better of a later date. But in his last 
years Constable made a few drawings in mono- 
chrome, with one landscape study in full water- 
colour, which are without precedent in his work 
and reveal the complete mastery of the medium 
that he finally achieved ‘in these magnificent and 
summary affirmations’ (Plates 308-10). If at 
South Kensington there are no finished pictures 
of quite the breath-taking beauty of the National 
Gallery ‘Malvern Hall’, the essential elements of 
Constable are concentrated in the oil sketches 
and studies, of which the masterpiece is the 
wonderful ‘Leaping Horse’. 

Apart from Leslie’s incomparable Life, this 
catalogue is by far the most important book 
about Constable and an outstanding addition to 
the still sadly inadequate literature of English 
art.—R.E. 


A HISTORY OF THE CROWN JEWELS 
OF EUROPE: By Lord Twining. (London: 
B. T. Batsford Ltd. £16 16s. net.) 


WHILST several authors, both in England and 
elsewhere, have written books about Crown 
Jewels on a national basis, Lord Twining is the 
first English writer to produce such a volume to 
cover the whole of Europe. Design and symbolic 
representation have often been copied by nations 
from each other in the past, so it is clear that the 
European basis of this book is likely to make it a 
useful contribution towards our knowledge of 
the origin and early history ofthe English Crown 
Jewels. In including in the book, as coming under 
this definition, articles of personal jewellery 
kept for the use of sovereigns and their families, 
as well as the usual coronation and state regalia 
included by writers hitherto, the author has 
enlarged considerably the scope of his book. 

He has travelled far and wide over Europe for 
thirty years to collect his data. Most of the 
pieces he mentions as being in existence he has 
evidently seen himself, and has in most cases 
succeeded in obtaining photographs of them. 
His researches during this time have included 
the study of most of the literature in each country, 
ancient or modern, dealing with his subject or 
connected with it, including original documents 
such as catalogues, inventories, etc. Neither 
frontiers nor languages appear to have con- 
stituted a bar, though he does, as regards the 
latter, acknowledge the assistance of translators 
in his preface. As a result, the factual data which 
has been collected about existing pieces, cover- 
ing as it does the whole of Europe, is by far the 
most complete ever published. This alone makes 
Lord Twining’s book both valuable and im- 
portant for reference purposes, apart from its 
historic interest. 

The method adopted by the author is to de- 
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vote one chapter to each country, each complete 
in itself, which gives a comprehensive history, 
and description where available, of the Crown 
Jewels with which the country is concerned, or 
has been concerned in the past. As these histories 
in most cases cover periods of dynastic and 
political change, he wisely includes at the end of 
each chapter a chronological list of the rulers 
concerned. This is of great assistance in keeping 
the reader ‘on the rails’. At the end of each he 
has added a bibliography for the country in 
question; also another, at the end of the book, of 
works which have a universal application. As is 
inevitable in a work of this size there are several 
small inaccuracies and misprints, which, un- 
fortunately, seem to be most prevalent in the 
English chapter where readers are most likely to 
notice them. These will no doubt be corrected 
in future editions. 

The book is profusely illustrated throughout 
in monochrome, practically every important 
piece still in existence being depicted. In other 
instances old engravings, coins, etc., have been 
reproduced. The author has evidently taken 
great pains over this feature, and the result 
achieved much enhances the already considerable 
value of the book. 

The publishers describe the book as ‘encyclo- 
paedic’ and ‘a monumental work’. Most readers 
will agree that both terms are well deserved. Its 
production generally is entirely in accordance 
with the high standard normally attained by 
Messrs. Batsford: and at 16 guineas the price is far 
from excessive in view of the immense amount 
of information contained in it. Altogether, it is a 
publication of which author and publishers alike 
may both well be proud.—H.D.W.S. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF WEAPONS: 
By R. Ewart Oakeshott. pp. 359, 22 plates, 
179 text figures. (London: Lutterworth Press, 
1960. 455. net.) 


UNDER his universal title Mr. Oakeshott has 
written an interesting, well-informed and read- 
able, if rather chatty, history of the sword in 
Europe from the Bronze Age to the end of the 
Middle Ages. To this he has grafted a general 
history of some other weapons and of armour of 
the same period. The author’s obviously genuine 
love and enthusiasm for the subject are evident 
from first to last, but it is in his treatment of the 
later mediaeval sword that he makes the greatest 
contribution to the study of arms and armour. 
Of particular value are those sections which 
present a classified chronology ofsword, pommel 
and guard types which the author has based on, 
and continued from, Sir R. E. M. Wheeler’s 
abbreviated Viking sword typology of 1927. 
The extended classification, which was published 
in part by Mr. Oakeshott in 1951, is substantially 
supported by the evidence of monumental 
brasses, tomb sculptures, manuscript illumina- 
tion, paintings and datable swords. But one 
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longs for precise references to these sources. As 
the majority of commercial publishers, perhaps 
even those responsible for such an attractively 
produced book as this, still consider references 
to be little more than an expensive nuisance, the 
fault may not be the author’s but at least he 
might avoid tantalising us by mentioning 
‘literary references’ without detailing them. 
The responsibility for the inaccurate and in- 
adequate bibliography is, however, the author’s. 
The best that can be said for it is that it corrects 
the unfortunate errors which arise in the author’s 
acknowledgement of his debt to Hewitt. It is 
difficult to understand the purpose of a biblio- 
graphy which includes manuscript facsimiles 
but disregards the vast corpus of scholarship in, 
to mention but one example, the Zeitschrift fiir 
historische Waffen- und Kostiimkunde on which the 
author has drawn freely. Despite this and the 
lack of a better index, the absence of which may 
offend others less than it does this reviewer, 
Mr. Oakeshott has packed a great deal of in- 
formation about swords into his book. Unfortu- 
nately he has also attempted to find space for the 
remainder of the huge subject of arms and 
armour of his period with less happy results. 
Too much has had to be left out to justify the 
claim that this is a ‘full, accurate’ account and, 
on occasion, what has been included is decidedly 
misleading. In the tiny section devoted to the 
crossbow, for example, the author’s neat little 
drawings show a serious lack of understanding. 
Several of the errors in Mr. Oakeshott’s book 
have arisen from his acceptance of the opinions 
of other writers without having examined cer- 
tain pieces in person. No doubt these errors will 
be corrected before the publication of the book 
on the mediaeval sword on which he is now 
reported to be working. In his first book the 
author has revealed enough of his knowledge to 
make the publication of his next an occasion to 
be welcomed by everyone interested in the 
sword and its accessories. This will particularly 
be the case if Mr. Oakeshott and his publisher 
are prepared to pay the attention to the essential 
accuracy in translation, description and refer- 
ences, by which an author’s claim to ‘scholarship 
and mastery of his subject’ stand or fall—_ W.R. 


SICKERT: By Lillian Browse. 
Rupert Hart-Davis. £3 3s. net.) 


(London: 


“THE best English painter since Constable and 
Turner.’ Recalling the period that divides 
Sickert from those masters and Roger Fry’s 
reminder that ‘ours is a minor school’, Miss 
Browse’s estimate does not amount to very ex- 
- travagant praise. Her volume on the artist 
published in 1942 is now superseded by another 
based on further long study and more compre- 
hensive in scale. It is the outcome of an old 
enthusiasm, a proof of Sickert’s power to cast 
and maintain a spell. Here she provides in an 
Introduction an adequate chronological outline 
of Sickert’s career (though consideration of the 
writings which throw so strong a light on his 
personality is inevitably precluded by the plan 
of the book); an unrivalled corpus of admirably 
reproduced illustrations; and—what vastly en- 
hances their value—full and authoritative notes, 
revealing familiarity with almost every canvas 
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and giving an abundance of information not 
available elsewhere. 

Miss Browse has been taken to task for not 
seeking out influences—Whistler, Degas, Tou- 
louse-Lautrec and the rest—but if sorted out they 
will not go very far to account for Sickert’s art. 
Her discussion of its various phases and the 
detailed criticism of individual work, is unfail- 
ingly perceptive, apt and happily phrased. She 
does not indulge in the now fashionable practice 
of attributing emotions and intentions to an 
artist which he may or, more likely, may not 
have entertained (as in the catalogue of the 
Picasso Exhibition at The Tate). Nor does she 
attempt a general assessment of Sickert’s 
achievement, or seek to assess his art against its 
European background. Such an assessment 
would be difficult to make. His ties with the 
school of his adopted country are tenuous, the 
Romantic element in his art (and who will deny 
that at heart he was a Romantic?) being the 
chief; nor in spite of his many contacts with his 
Continental contemporaries, did he really 
belong to any school. Not an Impressionist con- 
cerned with fleeting appearance, or a Post- 
Impressionist preoccupied with the realisation of 
form intent on his own purposes, the great 
revolutionary movements of his maturity— 
Fauvism, Cubism—passed him by. Miss Browse 
claims that he was a realist, but the latent irony 
and overtones of sympathy in the Camden Town 
interior must be taken to refute the claim. 
Sickert was wont to describe himself as ‘a 
literary painter’, but that was only his mischiey- 
ous fun: the titles he bestowed so freely on his 
figurative inventions were capriciously invented 
and a moral or message has nothing to do with 
the themes. He was a true original. Highly 
personal and idiosyncratic, a string of negatives 
will not serve to explain his best work, which has 
a magical quality that defies analysis, a way of 
seeing and feeling entirely his own. 

Yet, looking through the illustrations and the 
notes which bring the pictures again so clearly 
before the inward eye, surely the final impres- 
sion that remains is of a minor, albeit enchanting, 
artist; One too, who, since the arrogance and 
swagger were merely deliberate poses, had no 
illusions about his rank, being ready ‘to sit at 
the feet of Degas’ from his youth. Beyond 
question, Sickert was a master of tonal values, 
and in a large number of his pictures there are 
wonderfully subtle graduations of tone, the 
note throughout being perfectly sustained. But 
quite often they degenerate into an opaque fog, 
the heads of an audience pin-pointed and jump- 
ing out of the canvas, or looming up barely 
discernible out of impenetrable gloom. Capable 
of delicious and recondite colour harmonies, his 
palette is too restricted and narrow in range for 
him to pass as a great colourist. His-ability to 
organise and carry through a large picture masks 
a definite limitation of his powers: a picture 
more than three feet wide is exceptional, and 
most of them are very much smaller. Then 
again many of his works—and not only those of 
the early Whistlerian phase—give the effect of 
drawings to which colour has been applied, 
contours being marked by calligraphic dark lines. 

Miss Browse omits from her illustrations and 


summarily dismisses the ‘Echoes’ and other 
pictures of Sickert’s last decade, holding them 
to be lamentable, pathetic failures; perhaps 


through an instinctive prejudice against works | 
which exploited a photographic basis. To pass || 
them over entirely was a regrettable decision. | 
Where the experiment comes off, they show a_ 
larger conception of form and novel juxtaposi-_ 
tions of resonant colour; already foreshadowed ~ 


in ‘The Raising of Lazarus’ and ‘Lazarus breaks 
his Fast’, which Miss Browse numbers among 
Sickert’s masterpieces.—R.E. 


THE ART OF WILLIAM BLAKE: By 


Anthony Blunt. (Columbia University Press: 


London, Oxford University Press. 36s. net. | 


122 pp., 64 pp. of plates.) 


THE Blake literature is unwieldy, often obscure 
and at times regrettably eccentric. It must be 
admitted that Blake himself rather asked for it; 
lyric poet of genius and self-appointed prophet, 
he wrote and designed in symbols themselves 
often obscure and eccentric, and we should 
hardly be surprised at his being branded insane 
enthusiast through much of the nineteenth 
century, or lauded as mystagogue par excellence, 
as he was in the ’nineties, and has been ever since 
by an increasing coterie of symbologists. What 
Blake the painter and designer has long needed, 
and has now been given by the present author, 
is a serious, matter-of-fact, academic appraisal. 
Sir Anthony has no axe to grind, save that which 
he has used to cut his way through the thickets 


of ‘interpretation’ which surround his subject. 


What he has done is to approach Blake as 
though he was an artist like any other, suscept- 
ible of understanding with the aid of the ortho- 
dox instruments and disciplines of the art- 
historian—an achievement no less original than 
modest and valuable. His book is in fact the text 
ofa series of Bampton lectures which he delivered 
at Columbia University in 1959, and for which 
his admirable Introduction to the Tate Gallery’s 
1957 Blake catalogue can now be seen as an 
ébauche. 

It would perhaps be disingenuous to expect a 
firework display of ‘illumination’ from such an 
account, as some critics seem to have done. 
Instead of concentrating on the uniqueness of 
Blake—which, in an obvious sense, needs no 
stressing—Sir Anthony has chosen also to 
demonstrate to what a remarkable degree he 
was able to participate in so many of the accepted 
affiliations of his time and still remain himself. 
Again and again we are shown him borrowing, 
adapting and transforming the inventions of 


others—Roman bronzes, English mediaeval — 


illuminations, Michelangelo, Salviati, Fuseli, 
Stothard, and many others—only to emerge a 
naked and original creator. It is in the detailed 
tracing of such derivations that Sir Anthony 
expounds some of his most interesting material. 
But he has many suggestive observations to 
make on other related topics of derivation: an 
example is Blake’s ambivalent attitude towards 
Burke who, he said, ‘mocks inspiration and 
vision’, and yet many of whose ideas on the 
Sublime Blake followed so surprisingly closely. 

In his preface Sir Anthony states clearly his 
intentions. His ambition, he tells us, has not been 
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a 


) write an exhaustive study of Blake as an 
tist, but to provide a general introduction to 
is art. Within these limits—which prove by no 
leans so limiting as they sound—the religious, 
hilosophical and mythological furnishings of 
lake’s mind are examined and related to the 
raphic designs in which they were expressed, 
ad his own poetry is where necessary brought 
p in evidence. The final pages of his book con- 
in Sir Anthony’s sober summing-up. Taking a 
ae from a remark made by Rodin to Arthur 
ymons, he states a conclusion with which few 
1ould quarrel. Symons had shown some draw- 
igs by Blake to the great sculptor. He explained: 
Je used literally to see these figures; they are 
ot mere inventions’. “Yes’, replied Rodin, ‘he 
‘w them once: he should have seen them three 
t four times.’ From this penetrating observa- 
on Sir Anthony argues that Blake ‘saw vividly, 
ut he saw schematically. To express what he 
ranted to convey a series of symbols was often 
20ugh, with the result that his works are some 
mes thought rather than seen, whereas with a 
reat visionary painter, like Michelangelo in his 
ter days, the images are as full and rich visually 
; they are intellectually’. If the number of 
esigns by Blake in which visual richness is fully 
tegrated with intellectual content is small in 
lation to his total production, there still 
‘mains much, and, notably, many of the late 
dante illustrations, in which the necessary fusion 
as taken place: designs for which, to paraphrase 
odin, Blake has been able to express a more 
timate acquaintance with his visionary 
nodels’, and which must rightly have their 
laces in any representative anthology of 
ritish art.—J.M. 


ICTORIANA: A COLLECTOR’S 
GUIDE: By Violet Wood. (London: G. Bell 
& Sons. 30s. net.) 


HIS little manual is by a lady who, so we are 
sured, has lived all her life among Victoriana— 
itself no mean feat in an ever-changing world 
-has collected it for forty years, and lately 
ned her knowledge to account as ‘a noted 
sealer’, doubtless encouraged by the rapidly in- 
easing vogue. For prospective adherents to the 
ther book should provide a valuable test: if 
ey don’t like what they find here, they had 
stter have done with Victoriana and leave its 
cumulation to the incorrigible addict. 

Introduced with an enthusiastic and oddly 
spressed Foreword by the Treasurer of the 
ictorian Society, it covers a wide field—bric-a- 
ac, silver, china, jewellery, plate, needlework, 
\d that by no means exhausts the list: the 
ictorians made all sorts of miscellanea, many 
x purposes never thought of before. Appre- 
ative epithets—‘beautiful’, ‘lovely’, ‘exquisite’, 
achanting’ are freely scattered about: de 
stibus . .. and the qualities attributed are, after 
|, indefinable; so why protest. For the true 
dict these words must bear a new connotation. 
andards derived from the study of the applied 
ts through the centuries no longer apply. 
dged by those standards, most of the objects 
produced are beyond question horribly de- 
aded in design, ‘the period’ interest being pre- 
mably the main recommendation for their 


admirers. But at least it may be claimed that a 
great variety of Victorian artifacts are disting- 
uished by astonishing ingenuity, even if one holds 
it to be often misapplied, and are moreover 
superlatively well made (for example much of 
the extravagantly ornate jewellery); impeccable 
craftsmanship long outlasting an instinctive 
hereditary feeling for form. Furniture here 
figures prominently and the examples repro- 
duced, with few exceptions, are monstrously 
ugly, if against so many laudatory epithets one 
pejorative may be allowed; and assuming that 
such qualitative terms as proportion, balance and 
harmony of line may still be taken to retain their 
meaning. The hall and two views of a drawing- 
room reproduced may be taken to be discreet re- 
arrangements or essays in period style: the rooms 
seem to have been purged of the typical incon- 
gruous clutter of objects. 

The text, which lays no claim to scholarship or 
to the breaking of fresh ground, is in the form of 
classified notes and sufficiently informative for 
the purpose. There is an adequate number of line 
drawings and photographs, but one inexplicable 
omission—the chintzes and printed cottons of 
which a fully representative selection has lately 
been shown at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
In the field of design these fabrics may be 
regarded as the outstanding achievement of the 
period.—R.E. 


HAT BOXES AND BANDBOXES AT 
SHELBURNE MUSEUM, SHEL- 
BURNE, VERMONT: By Lilian Baker 
Carlisle. Museum Pamphlet Series, Number 4. 
(Shelburne Museum Inc., Shelburne, Vermont, 
U.S.A. $4.00.) 


THIS volume, of nearly two hundred pages 
bound in an attractive paper cover showing de- 
signs in colour of boxes at Shelburne, answers 
much more than its specific purpose of serving 
as a guide to the Museum’s collection; probably 
the finest assemblage of American examples in 
existence. There is little in print concerning these 
paper-covered pasteboard boxes which served as 
travelling cases and storage receptacles for hats, 
bonnets, ‘bands’, ribbons and trinkets in the 
period c. 1825-1860. Mrs. Carlisle’s exposition of 
design sources, her classification of types and 
record of dates is welcome as the first compre- 
hensive treatment of the subject. The collection 
she is cataloguing, formed by Mrs. J. Watson 
Webb, founder of Shelburne Museum, is so 
extensive that it covers the full range of bandbox 
papers. Illustrated are nearly two hundred 
patterns. These papers, on boxes originally 
priced at about fifty cents, are today of value in 
representing an initial phase of block-printing in 
colour and in recording the contemporary scene. 
Some of the early papers were imported but the 
majority are of American origin. Later examples 
include a few mechanically printed designs. 

In block-printing, gouache colours were used, 
the background of solid tint was often cerulean 
blue, but lemon and canary yellow and tones of 
buff as well as dull pink were also employed. On 
these grounds, the bold, simple design was 
printed by hand from wooden blocks in three or 
more colours: soft reds, olive green, brown, 


pinkish tones and white for highlights. Subjects 


The Etruscan Lion 
W. LLEWELLYN BROWN 


A study of the lion and its importance as a 
favourite subject in Etruscan art from the 
seventh to the third century B.c. The nature 
and sources of the ‘orientalizing’ influences in 
Etruria are also discussed at length, and many 
problems of Etruscan and Greek art in the 
seventh century are illuminated. (OxFORD 
MONOGRAPHS ON CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY) 


Illustrated 84s net 


Cretan Seals 


WITH A CATALOGUE OF THE MINOAN 
GEMS IN THE ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM 


V. E.G. KENNA 


In discussing the various uses of numerous 
ancient Cretan seals which survive in excellent 
condition, the author shows how archaeologists 
have used this evidence to construct a 
chronology and form a picture of contemporary 
Minoan trade and culture over a thousand years. 


Illustrated £5 5s net 


Diderot: Salons 
VOLUMEII: 1765 


EDITED BY JEAN SEZNEC AND 
JEAN ADHEMAR 


This volume contains one Salon only; for 
brilliance, range of thought, and variety of tone, 
the work is unsurpassed in Diderot’s whole 
literary production. The whole volume is 


written in French. 
Iilustrated £5 5s net 


Athos: 
The Mountain 
of Silence 


PHILIP SHERRARD 


With colour-photographs by Paul du Marchie v. 
Voorthuysen 


The life of the monks on the rocky peninsula of 
Mount Athos, presented in its setting of 
landscape, architecture, and art, superb 
photographs being matched by first-class 
writing. ‘. . . probably the best historical 
reference-book in English on its subject now 


available.’ DAILY TELEGRAPH 
50s net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE 
PAINTER & 
SCULPTOR 


An authoritative Quarterly Journal 
of the Visual Arts 
Edited by PATRICK HAYMAN 
A year’s subscription costs I Is. 4d. post free ($3 U.S.A.) 
Single copies 2s. 10d. (75 cents) from 
7 Montserrat Road, London, S.W.1I5 


St 


2/6 from good booksellers 


The Buddhist 
Art of 
Gandhara 


SIR JOHN MARSHALL 
A beautifully illustrated study of the 
earlier school of art in Gandhara, on 
the Indus, during the first and second 


centuries A.D. . 


152 photographs 45s. net 


Art in 
Nigeria, 1960 
ULLI BEIER 
An up-to-the-minute account of art 
in Nigeria, showing how new art 
forms are developing independently 


of European influence. 


77 plates 18s. 6d. net 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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relate to transportation, fashion, town views, 
historical portraiture, classic and romantic 
themes, hunting scenes, flower and geometrical 
designs, boldly drawn animals from the zoo, and 
native animals perhaps taken from some con- 
temporary scientific publication of a popular 
nature. 

An interesting group of men’s hat boxes in- 
cludes some in the shape of the tall hats they were 
to contain and others covered in printed designs 
of hats, of value as an almost year-to-year 
record of changing styles. 

The collection is rich in examples by that 
best known of makers, Hannah Davis of Jaffrey, 
New Hampshire (1784-1863), whose well made 
boxes formed of thinly sliced spruce wood 
covered in imported wallpapers have long been 
prized. Bandboxes were made in many countries 
but they seem to have been produced in greater 
number in the United States than elsewhere. 
Since the discovery of their merit about 1900 by 
Alexander W. Drake, and the sale of his collec- 
tion at auction in New York in 1913, they have 
engaged the attention of a growing number of 
collectors.—H.C. 


DUTCH SILVER: Volume III. Wrought Plate 
of The Central, Northern and Southern 
Provinces from the Renaissance until the end 
of the Eighteenth Century: By J. W. 
Frederiks. Pp. XII and 157. 332 plates (451 
pieces). (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 160 
guilders. Hand grained goat’s leather, 250 
guilders.) 


THIS, the third volume of Mr. Frederiks’ 
important work on the silver of Holland, con- 
tinues the task to which the author set his hand 
some ten years ago and worthily maintains the 
standard of the preceding volumes. The author 
has, reasonably enough, discounted the need for 
a lengthy introductional survey of the subject 
since the present volume is in effect a continua- 
tion of that which covered the plate of the 
Provinces of North and South Holland. The 
same plan is followed of sub-dividing by 
provinces, towns and makers with a catalogue 
raisonné of each piece illustrated, together with 
indices of makers and designers, and classes of 
object. 

Once again it is the powerful engraving which 
makes the greatest impression. From the smallest 
scent-bottle to the largest dish or beaker there is 
a wealth of individual fantasy in figure-work, 
arabesques and even maps and plans of forts in 
the Groningen series of plaques and medals by 
Jan de Fries and his followers. 

In the southern provinces of North Brabant 
and Limburg, Flemish influence naturally reveals 
itself in the eighteenth century by a predilection 
for spirally fluted forms such as the Maastricht 
mustard-pot by Leunis of 1771, or Gilissen’s ex- 
cellent coffee-pot and hot-milk jug of 1779 
from the same town. Reflections of Louis XIV 
influence appears in Engelen’s lovely candlestick 
from Arnhem (1707) while comparisons with 
England occur spasmodically throughout with- 
out regard to any particular part of Holland: 
e.g. the fine engraving of the tazza from Breda 
of 1567, the Kampen Cup of 1551 and the 
Leeuwarden example by Douwes of about 1620 


(a curious case of time-lag in design), both, in | 
their allegiance to German-Flemish engraved | 
designs, demonstrating the international character 
of Renaissance form and decoration. Later 
similarities occur in the Zwolle ewer and dish 
of 1679, and the Zutphen double-lipped sauce- 
boat of 1752 showing a delay of some thirty 
years after the production of such pieces in 
London. 

The ties of Protestant influence in communion 
vessels is strikingly underlined by the Leeu- 
warden cups by Jelle Jansz of 1564 and de Valdi of 
1599. 

As in the previous volumes of this series there 
can be no cavil at the standard of production and 
the quality of the plates is the best possible — 
tribute to the skill and perfection of the works 
they portray. We are promised at least one more 
volume in the series from Mr. Frederiks’ in- 
defatigable pen and wish him a happy conclu- 
sion to his labour of love.—A.G.G. 


DECORATIVE TREES AND SHRUBS. 
Sixty plates in seven colours after the orig- 
inals by Hans Schwarzenbach: Text by Hans 
Zaugg and Hans Coaz. Translated and adapted 
by Herbert L. Edlin. (London: Thames and 
Hudson. £5 5s. net.) 


‘The bright acacia and the vivid plane, 

The rich laburnum with its golden chain; 

And all the variegated flow’ring race, 

That deck the garden, and the shrubb’ry 
grace 

So wrote Richard Payne Knight in his ‘didactic 
poem’ The Landscape, of 1794. With his friend 
Uvedale Price he was striving to re-createa lively, 
picturesque manner of gardening, looking back 
to the style originated by Hamilton at Pains Hill 
and Shenstone at The Leasowes, which had 
disappeared under the domination of ‘Capability’ 
Brown with his well-tailored, over ‘smooth’ 
mass-produced landscapes. It is true that Brown 
had been limited in his choice of material. In his 
day, nurserymen could supply little more than 
English native trees and shrubs in his requisite 
thousands. The wealth of the Pacific coast of 
North America, of Japan and of China was then 
unknown. 

How Knight and his friends would have 
delighted in the range now available in Britain, 
adding unbelievably to the architectural forms, 
to the textures and colours (winter, spring, 
summer and autumn) available to the garden 
designer. 

Some of it is displayed in the large plates of 
this handsome book—and, what is important, 
so that all these qualities are made clear to the 
eye, which the camera generally fails to do. The 
lithographed figures consist of line drawings of 
very large sprays, sometimes the whole shrub, 
but always sufficient to show the form of 
growth. Upon these are skilfully superimposed 
quite a small number of colours but so used that 
they are adequate to give in almost all cases the 
fundamental appearance of the whole plant. An 
uncoloured line drawing on a larger scale repre- 
sents the foliage or flower in detail. Each plate is 
also delightful and decorative as a work of art. 

Brief and adequate notes on each of the sixty 
plants shown face each figure. They are well 


anslated, but the additional information added 
ot the benefit of the British reader show some 
ck of knowledge: for example, the catalpa, the 
ilip-tree and Viburnum rhytidophyllum are hardy 
ad thrive far beyond the limited range of mild- 
ess of climate prescribed. 

This book might well be used as a pattern- 
ook which the garden designer could display 
his client. It is also one that will give pleasure 
nd satisfaction to the connoisseur of book 
roduction. And, as the translator claims, the 
lates superbly demonstrate the continued 
‘iumph of the human eye and the skilled hand 
ver the mechanics of the camera.—M.H. 


\ THOS, THE MOUNTAIN OF SILENCE: 
_By Philip Sherrard. (Oxford University Press. 
1960. 50s. net in U.K.) 


FREECE. BYZANTINE MOSAICS: 
With a preface by André Grabar and an intro- 
duction by Manolis Chatzidakis. (Published 
by the New York Graphic Society by 
arrangement with UNESCO. 1959. £6 6s. 
net.) 

"HE times when the hardened reviewer can 

lose a book without feelings of reservation are 

ll too few. Dr. Sherrard and his publishers, 

owever, have achieved such a moment. Here is 
book that is a pleasure to handle and a joy to 

ead. Beautifully produced, with colour photo- 
raphs which neither jar nor deceive, with line 
rawings which contrive to look neither dowdy 
(or parsimonious, with etchings taken from 
Yasili Barsky’s book on Mount Athos published 
t St. Petersburg in 1887—the monasteries of 
sregoriou, Xerapotomou and Simonopetra are 
nchantingly revealed—the whole enterprise is 
n essential part of any traveller’s baggage, if he 
hould be planning to visit the Holy Mountain. 
Dr. Sherrard sets out to describe the appearance 
f the mountain, quoting Sir Paul Rycaut 
yriting in 1679 and Robert Curzon. But his 
wn description is memorable: ‘Small green 
alleys finger into the hills, their slopes all 
overed with olives and vines, ilex and arbutus, 
he latter often swathed in tangles of wild 
milax. In autumn this creeper is hung with red 
erries in little bunches like scarlet grapes and it 
; then also that the male plant produces its tiny 
weet-scented flowers. Clumps of the osmunda 
ern smother the ground... But the compulsion 
f the Mountain is not only its natural beauty. 
‘or here, in its valleys, or perched perilously on 
ome steep crag above the brooding sea, rise the 
veathered walls of monastery and tower, 
ottage and chapel. For a thousand years and 
nore Athos has been the earthly home of saint 
nd hermit, the site of a sprawling and vivid 
nonastic community. Its rich human history 
ills the atmosphere about it. The names of the 
3yzantine Emperors still resound in the churches, 
vhich some of the Emperors themselves had 
uilt. Imperial chrysobuls lie carefully guarded in 
he library of each monastery. Imperial grants of 
and and money still help to sustain the monastic 
oundations’. 

This leads to an historical account of Athonite 
nonasticism, the organization of monastic life, 
he life of the monk, and finally to an essay on 
he contemplative life. The book is thus not 


only for the traveller but for any student of 
Byzantine history, art, and the East Roman 
Church, Written with love, learning and style, 
this evocation of Orthodox monasticism at 
times gives the impression that Dr. Sherrard is 
more Greek than the Greeks, but there is no 
harm in it. After closing the book ‘the com- 
pulsion of the Mountain’ was such that had it not 
been for the cares of this world your reviewer 
would have packed his bags and flown straight 
to Salonika. 

Feelings of reservation abound on closing the 
latest publication in UNESCO’s World Art 
Series. Without general views of the Feast they 
illustrate, or of the position in the church in 
which they are set, details in colour of Byzantine 
mosaics are to this student almost worthless. In 
all cases the details are striking, the colour is 
reasonably true at a given moment—but 
Byzantine mosaics are in colour never static— 
and the sequence in particular of those in the 
Nea Moni on Chios will be of interest to Byzan- 
tine art historians. The choice, moreover, has 
been arbitrary. Two details of the late fourth- or 
early fifth-century mosaics in Agios Giorgios at 
Salonika are simply not enough. The ninth- 
century mosaics of Agia Sophia in the same city 
have been excluded, as have been the late 
thirteenth-century mosaics in the church of the 
Parigoritissa at Arta. On the other hand, Pro- 
fessor Grabar and the Director of the Benaki 
Museum at Athens have written short essays 
which are both stimulating and informative. 
There is a useful bibliography.—J.B. 


THE WOOD ENGRAVINGS OF JOAN 
HASSALL: With an Introduction by Ruari 
McLean. (Oxford University Press. 21s. net.) 


IN a striking phrase Mr. McLean calls Thomas 
Bewick’s famous engraving of the Chillingham 
bull ‘a silvery miracle of minute engraving’. Joan 
Hassall is of course a great admirer of Bewick 
and her engravings are also ‘silvery miracles’ but 
as the examples in this book make clear she has 
not allowed his influence to cramp her. She is so 
gifted that she can tackle any problem with 
assurance and often with consummate success. 

Joan Hassall is a natural engraver and the pity 
is that such work, in which she completely ful- 
fills herself, is not economic these days according 
to Mr. McLean, simply because it cannot be 
hurried. What a chance for an enterprising rich 
man or firm to commission her and pay hand- 
somely for engravings of her own choosing and 
then print them under her supervision. It might 
even pay! Supervision is important because the 
chances of fine work suffering from indifferent 
or hasty press work are great. The engravings in 
this book from The Oxford University Press are 
on the whole well printed and in some cases 
better than in the books in which they first 
appeared. 

Miss Hassall spent five years from 1927 at The 
Royal Academy schools but her introduction to 
engraving was through a student at the School of 
Photo-Engraving in Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 
who in 1931 persuaded her to join the wood- 
engraving class there because it was in danger of 
being closed down through lack of students. 
Mr. McLean says ‘she had never tried engraving 
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nor given a thought to it’ until 1931, but the 
first two engravings printed in this book are 
stated to be before 1931. However that may be it 
seems that some time between 1933 and 1934 
judging by the examples in this book she 
suddenly found herself, and in her work for 
Francis Brett Young’s ‘Portrait of a Village’, 
1937, the tenuous and accidental connection 
with the trade wood-engraving done in Bolt 
Court (by then almost extinct) had produced an 
astonishing flowering. Her work has increased 
in imaginative power and executive mastery 
ever since. This long awaited tribute is certainly 
her due and will please her admirers; and Mr. 
McLean’s introduction is both informative and 
perceptive.—A.R.S. 


GERARD TER BORCH: By S. J. Gud- 
laugsson. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 45 


guilders.) 


THIS is the first of two volumes that Dr. Gud- 
laugsson is devoting to the art of Ter Borch. It 
consists of a detailed study of Ter Borch’s life 
and work, and of some three hundred repro- 
ductions of all his known paintings and of copies 
or prints of originals that are now lost. The 
second volume, which is due to be published 
this year, will contain a full catalogue of the 
artist’s paintings, as well as biographical source 
material. 

Dr. Gudlaugsson is Director of the ‘Rijks- 
bureau voor Kunsthistorische Documentatie’ in 
The Hague, an institution which does invaluable 
work for historians of Dutch art. In his own 
book Dr. Gudlaugsson has given us an example 
of how successfully a vivid portrayal of an artist 
may be reconstructed by combining the closest 
possible study of his paintings with a minute 
survey of all the other available source material. 
The result does not make easy reading, but it 
does provide an astonishingly clear insight into 
the life and work of this great ‘little master’. 

Though he visited England, Italy and Spain, 
Gerard ter Borch remained essentially Dutch. 
Born at Zwolle in the province of Overijssel in 
1617, he spent the greater part of his working 
life, from his marriage in 1654 until his death in 
1681, in the same province, at Deventer, where 
he became a leading citizen. It is tempting to 
consider Ter Borch as a provincial artist, but 
under Dr. Gudlaugsson’s guidance such a 
judgement is soon dispelled; and though it is 
perhaps difficult to emulate the author’s own 
obvious enthusiasm it is impossible not to be to 
some extent moved by it. 

After a brief survey of Ter Borch’s standing in 
his own day and since, and of the work of other 
art historians who have dealt with him, Dr. 
Gudlaugsson outlines the artist’s life and develop- 
ment in a closely argued chronological survey, 
in which almost every painting is discussed and 
described in detail. The final chapter is devoted 
to an analysis of Ter Borch’s significance and 
influence. It should, perhaps, be pointed out here 
that the book, though published in Holland, and 
by an author of Danish birth, is written in 
German. 

A number of reproductions, including some 
of drawings, are incorporated in the text pages, 
but the great bulk of the reproductions comes at 
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the end of the book, where the entire known 
oeuvre of paintings, as accepted by Dr. Gud- 
laugsson, is reproduced in chronological order. 
This makes it possible to obtain a clear impression 
of Ter Borch’s developments of style and 
technique, and changes of subject and approach, 
starting with the ‘Rider seen from the Back’ of 
1634, and ending with the moving portrait of an 
elderly priest of about 1680. The reproductions 
are in halftone, and are all in black and white. 
One or two good colour reproductions would 
have been invaluable in completing this very 
full survey, particularly as many of the plates are 
rather flat and lifeless, often erring on the dark 
side. The book closes with two lists. One gives 
the present whereabouts of all the paintings, the 
other arranges them according to subject.—L.H. 


BOOK PRODUCTION NOTES 
by Ruari McLean 


IT is difficult to praise too highly the ‘Alpha’ 
series of Introductions to painters published by 
Phaidon, whose publications are still without any 
question the best value in modern art publishing 
in London. Edvard Munch (by Otto Benesch, 
Phaidon Press, 18s. 6d.), the latest in the series, 
contains eighty-nine half-tone illustrations on art 
paper, of which twenty-three are in colour; and, 
since the page size is Iof in. x 7} in., the plates 
are big enough, yet the book itself, containing 
only one hundred and forty-six pages, is not too 
bulky to hold comfortably in the hand. At the 
price it is extremely good value. The printing of 
the plates is by Hunt, Barnard & Co. of Ayles- 
bury; as far as can be judged without comparison 
with the originals, they are excellent, and show 
that at least some English printers can reproduce 
paintings to continental standards. 

The introduction by Otto Benesch, translated 
into English, throws a little light on this great 
Norwegian, friend of Strindberg, influenced, as 
a painter, certainly by Van Gogh and Toulouse- 
Lautrec; and Benesch suggests also the influence 
of Blake, for example in the unforgettable ‘The 
Cry’. This book, which reproduces some of 
Munch’s woodcuts, lithographs and etchings, as 
well as his paintings, is a thrilling experience for 
those who do not know Munch: it is enough to 
convince that he is among the great of all time. 
Not one of the works illustrated is in England: 
most of his paintings are in Oslo. 

School of Paris, by Raymond Nacenta (Old- 
bourne Press, £6 6s.) has been intelligently 
planned as a compendium of information, textual 
and visual, on the painters and schools of Paris 
since 1910. The size is 12 in. X 9 in. It begins 
with forty-two pages of text, with eight full 
page ‘Synoptic Tables’ which are themselves 
paintings and a remarkable feature of the book. 
This is followed by one hundred and three full 
page colour plates reproduced on art paper by 
photo-litho-offset, which gives a slightly better 
quality than good letterpress half-tone blocks. 

After this comes nearly one hundred pages of 
short biographies and photographs of 477 artists 
mentioned in the text, with monochrome re- 
productions of their work. It is a pity that there 
is no index; but the whole volume is an unusually 
successful combination of picture-book and 


encyclopaedia. The whole book was printed 
lithographically by Smeets in Holland. 

The Western Type Book is another courageous 
act by the printers who took on Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover for Penguin Books when other printers had 
refused to touch it. It shows one hundred and 
eighty examples of book pages in various type 
sizes and leadings, set in twenty-four Monotype, 
one Intertype and three Linotype faces, all 
meticulously machined on Twinwire Cartridge. 
The book has been handsomely designed in 
traditional style by John Ryder, and will be use- 
ful to all typographers and book production 
managers. It has been published for Western 
Printing Services Ltd. of Bristol by Hamish 
Hamilton at 36s. 

Gedrukt in Nederland is the catalogue of an 
exhibition of graphic art of the Netherlands 
held in the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, this 
Summer. It is set in ‘Monotype’ Times (thus 
reversing the trend of former days, when so 
many English books were set in types from Hol- - 
land) and includes twenty-eight pages of repro- 
ductions in half-tone which show the wide 
range of the exhibition. It will be a great pity if 
this exhibition cannot be brought to London. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The inclusion of a book in this list does not 
preclude us from publishing a review later.) 


Prince in Captivity. Based on the Memoirs 
and Unpublished Letters of Antoine 
Philippe d’Orléans, Duc de Montpensier, 
1775-1807: Edited by Malcolm Hay. London: 
Eyre & Spottiswoode (Publishers) Ltd. 30s. net. 


The Bosschaert Dynasty. Painters of 
Flowers and Fruit: By L. J. Bol, Director of 
the Museums at Dordrecht. Leigh-on-Sea, 
Essex: F. Lewis, Publishers, Ltd. £10 ros. net. 


American Negro Art: By Cedric Dover. 
London: Studio Books. 45s. net. 


Japanese ink-painting as taught by Ukai 
Uchiyama: By Kay Morrissey Thompson. 
Tokyo, Japan and Vermont, U.S.A.: Charles 
E. Tuttle. $8.75. 


The Biting Eye of André Francois: With an 
Introduction by Ronald Searle. London: dis- 
tributed by Michael Joseph for Perpetua 
Books. 42s. net. 


Arms and Armour in England from the 
early Middle Ages to the Civil Wars: 
By Sir James Mann, K.C.V.O. London: H.M. 
Stationery Office. 3s. 6d. net. 


Permanent Red. Essays in Seeing: By John 
Berger. London: Methuen & Co. Ltd., 16s. 
net. 


Uhbren: By Ernst von Bassermann-Jordan. 
Braunschweig, Germany: Klinkhardt & 
Biermann. DM. 76.—. 


Claude Monet’s Paintings of Rouen Cath- 
edral: By George Heard Hamilton. Oxford 
University Press. 4s. 6d. net. 


Contributed by Adrian Bury 


Round about the Galleries 


Van Goyen 


MONG the earlier Dutch landscapists 
. & Jan van Goyen’s work is conspicuous for a 
elicate poetic approach to his ideals. Nor did 
1¢ artist depend on bright colours to get effects, 
x most of his pictures are within a limited 
inge of tints, proving how much can be said in 
uiet accents. His scenes with wide grey skies, 
uimmering light on the water and groups of 
shermen going about their daily tasks in 
ywing-boats, a mill or two in the distance, 
hurch spire or fantastic tower, and some 
yeather-worn steps are a memory of seven- 
senth-century Holland, happy in its indepen- 
ence and peace. 

Van Goyen, born in 1596, studied under 
arious painters, none of whom can be said to 
ave been great artists, but he developed his 
nmistakable style on a firm technical founda- 
ion. His life alternated between Haarlem, 
eyden and the Hague, where in 1640 he be- 
ame a member of the painters’ guild. It is an 
iteresting fact that one of his children married 
2at Rowlandson of Dutch character, Jan Steen. 
fan Goyen’s works are to be seen in many Euro- 
ean galleries—Amsterdam, the Louvre, Dres- 
en; and the Fitzwilliam Museum possesses 
veral. 

An important Van Goyen (39 X $4 in.) isnow 
t the Terry-Engell Galleries in Bury Street, St. 
ames’s. Signed and dated 1644, there is a similar 
ubject of the same date in the Louvre. Mr. 
‘erry-Engell’s picture came from an American 
rivate collection. Van Goyen’s works are rare 
nd expensive. A 1645 View of Emmerich was sold 
few months ago for many thousands of pounds. 


Liechtenstein Pictures 


‘HE superb collection of Old Masters belonging 
6 the Prince of Liechtenstein has, of course, 
en known to art scholars for a long time, and, 
hough it is not possible to see it in its entirety, a 
epresentative number of seventeenth-century 
lemish and Dutch masters are on permanent 
pan to the spacious and well lit galleries in 
Jaduz. Here we can study such world-famous 
vorks by Rubens as the 1614 portrait of a child, 
aid to be the artist’s daughter, Clara Serena, and 
he equally famous one of the artist’s two sons, 
\Ibrecht and Nikolaus, dated 1626. A lesser 
nown example, but certainly one of his best, is 
The Bearded Man. There are seventeen works by 
tubens, including several large allegorical, 
istorical and classical conceptions. 

During a recent visit to Vaduz I was particu- 
rly interested to see some portraits by Van 
yck when under Rubens’s influence, and those 
f an old man and old woman especially 
mphasize the genius of this master, for they 
vere painted in 1618 when Rubens was in his 


"teens. A splendid portrait of a woman is the 
Maria Louise de Tassis, 1630. 

This exhibition also contains a selection of 
landscapes and still-life subjects. The more one 
studies the works of Josse de Momper the more 
one realises his important place in the School. 
Three small and exquisite landscapes by him 
reveal his poetic and romantic quality at its best. 

The Brueghel family is represented by Jan the 
Elder and Pieter the Younger, sons of their 
celebrated father. The influence of the latter is 
obviously pronounced in Pieter’s picture Die 
Volkszahlung in Bethlehem. 

There are works by Roeland Savery, Gerard 
Seghers, Adriaen Brouwer and Franz Snyders. 
In the galleries as a whole we can enjoy not only 
the individual achievement but trace the develop- 
ment of Flemish and Dutch art as it responded to 
the Renaissance, thanks to Rubens’s Italian 
journey and consequent development. The 
Vaduz exhibition is open all the year round, and 
Countess Andrassy, the custodian, is always 
pleased to explain the pictures and their signifi- 
cance in the School to visitors interested. 

The Principality of Liechtenstein, a small tract 
of land between Switzerland and Austria, 
attached itself to the Swiss economic region in 
1923. The beauty of its sub-Alpine scenery is 
unsurpassable. Both for summer and winter 
holidays Vaduz is becoming increasingly 
popular. 

Hamiltonia 
AN attractive little tinted drawing by William 
Hamilton R.A. at the John Mitchell Gallery, 
8 New Bond Street, caught my eye while looking 
at other more important paintings. In his com- 
paratively short life of fifty years Hamilton made 
considerable noise in the art world. After a long 
sojourn in Italy, where he went with Zucchi, 
who later married Angelica Kaufmann, Hamil- 
ton achieved fame mostly as a historical painter, 
illustrating Boydell’s Shakespeare, Macklin’s 
Bible, British Poets, and Bowyer’s English History. 

A Royal Academician as early as 1789 when 
he was thirty-eight, Hamilton was a good 
draughtsman with a subtle appreciation of the 
beauty of women in their gay costumes of the 
fourth quarter of the eighteenth century. The 
drawing at the Mitchell Gallery, showing two 
men about to fight a duel over a woman, has an 
elegant touch of drama. Hamilton is frequently 
mentioned in Farington’s Diary, and one amus- 
ing entry dated 13th April, 1801 (the year of the 
artist’s death) contains this intelligence: 

‘Hamilton (R.A.) came to tea. He was at 
Fonthill at Christmas when Mr. Beckford gave 
his first entertainment in the Abbey. Sir William 
Hamilton & Lady—Lord Nelson, Madame 
Banti—several French émigrés,—a Portuguese 
Nobleman,—a few country neighbours,—West, 
Tresham,—& Smith were there. They went 


from Fonthill to the Abbey by torchlight and 
arrived abt 6 o’clock finding dinner served at the 
moment. Lady Hamilton in the evening between 
Eleven and twelve displayed Her attitudes. She 
is bold & unguarded in her manner, is grown fat, 
& drinks freely.’ 

So much for Farington’s pompous and un- 
chivalrous manner. Or as Tom Rowlandson, 
who drew some of these attitudes, and not 
grotesquely, might have said, ‘Very nice, too’. 
Poor Emma, may she rest content in having won 
the love of the immortal victor of Trafalgar. 


The Great Sketch 


SKETCHES are not infrequently far better than 
finished performances, even by masters. How 
often does the professional painter submerge his 
inspiration by trying to work it out logically. 
Did Paul Renoir remember this when he left the 
large sketch of his family (at the O’Hana 
Galleries, Carlos Place) in its initial state? The 
picture shows Mme. Renoir and her two child- 
ren, Gabrielle, kneeling and looking up at baby 
Jean. I regard it as one of the most touching ex- 
pressions of human felicity in the large number 
of records of such subjects by Renoir. Nor do I 
recall that he developed this conception on any 
other canvas. Renoir, in this case, left well alone. 
I believe he felt that he could not improve on it. 

At the same galleries a work by Dunoyer de 
Ségonzac (25$ X 394 in.) entitled Les Amandiers 
en Fleur holds the attention by forceful extremes 
of light and dark colour, typical of the Provengal 
landscape where it was painted twenty-five years 
ago. It came from the collection of Lady Ivor 
Spencer-Churchill. A Village near Paris, dated 
1913, and A View near Sannois, 1915, are good 
examples by Utrillo; and a passionately painted 
scene by Vlaminck, 1912, shows how completely 
this artist came under Cézanne’s spell at that 
period. 


Callow only by Name 


When Roget’s book The Story of the ‘Old Water- 
Colour’ Society was published in 1891 William 
Callow still had seventeen more years to live, 
dying at the age of 96 in 1908. His connection 
with that Society lasted seventy years, a period of 
exceptional prosperity and popularity in this art. 
Earlier members might well have envied 
Callow’s great and uninterrupted success. He 
began his studies with the Fielding family at the 
age of eleven, and was an accomplished draughts- 
man when he went to Paris five years afterwards. 
As a result of that visit France became his second 
home and many are the pictures that Callow 
painted of French scenes throughout his life. 
By the middle of the nineteenth century the 
French critics were loud in their praise of the 
English watercolour and Callow benefited in 
various ways, notably by patronage from the 
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family of Louis Phillippe, the Duc de Nemours 
and Princesse Clementine. In due time Queen 
Victoria and various German royalties, whom 
he knew personally, acquired his works. He was 
immensely competent technically and could 
combine his skill with a charming poetic senti- 
ment. 

Like many other artists, happily born before 
the multitude could make their own ‘pictures’ 
with the photographic machine, Callow was the 
indispensable recorder of the townscape. A 
collection of his best watercolours painted in 
France, the Riviera, Holland, Belgium, Ger- 
many, as well as places in England and Scotland, 
would reveal an encyclopaedic knowledge of 
architectural splendours and curiosities before 
these places were modernised. A large water- 
colour entitled Posta delle Lettere at the Leger 
Galleries (13, Old Bond Street), shows a mar- 
vellous handling of Venetian buildings on either 
side of a canal with a church in the distance. The 
rich browns and reds of the near buildings with 
the white facade of the church, slightly touched 
with rose colour, make a magical harmony. 
Callow knew exactly how to subdue the com- 
plicated architectural details and produce a 
broad and sumptuous effect. 


Greaves and Whistler 


IT is a far cry from Callow’s stately form and 
polished manners, from the salons of princesses 
and the parterres of ancestral gardens, to Walter 
Greaves and old pal Whistler, the Thames and 
riotous Cremorne. But an elaborate drawing of 
Chelsea by Greaves, also at Leger’s, is a reminder 
of the neighbourhood as it was in the 1870’s, and 
of a friendship between two artists of vastly 
differing temperaments. Greaves, son of a pros- 
perous boat-builder, lived near Whistler in 
Lindsey Row, and that he was devoted to the 
American artist is obvious from the many draw- 
ings and paintings in which he managed to in- 
clude Whistler’s portrait. They worked together 
in close collaboration, even attending a life-class 
in Limerston Street nearby. Greaves and_his 
brother Harry would row Whistler about the 
river, and many were the hilarious nights they 
shared at Cremorne and elsewhere. 

Greaves was a genuine but wonderfully pains- 
taking primitive, and this drawing of Cheyne 
Walk, as also others in the series, is wrought with 
laborious care and almost photographic detail. 
It is a record of nearly every brick in the old 
houses and inns, most of which were swept away 
when the Embankment was built. Greaves, 
however, learned something from, Whistler and 
vice versa. The story goes that an admirer of the 
former said ‘Ah, do not tell me you were a pupil 
of Whistler’s. Whistler was a pupil of yours’. 

No doubt Greaves’s place in art was for a long 
time overshadowed by Whistler’s dominant and 
sensational career, but after the American’s 
death Greaves appeared before a larger public 
with a London exhibition. 

The anonymous but gracious writer of a 
pamphlet Whistler and Greaves (1911), whom I 
believe to be Blunt, the Chelsea historian, 
assures us that Greaves courted obscurity rather 

than fame. When this writer read out a laudatory 
review of Greaves’s exhibition (The Times, 5th 
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May, 1911) to the artist, Greaves remarked, 
‘They call me an unknown master, but I have 
been known in Chelsea all my life’. A character- 
istically modest remark by a man described as of 
‘striking personality and inborn dignity’ 
Whistler certainly had much of the former but 
little of the latter. 


Constant Troyon 


THOUGH painted in the 1840’s, a little picture 
by Troyon, entitled La Mare sous Bois, at the 
Lotinga Gallery (9 New Bond Street) has a 
timeless quality that can never be out of fashion 
permanently. Indeed the Barbizon School, after 
temporary eclipse, has returned to its rightful 
place among collectors. How is it that essentially 
fine work can be deposed even for a short time? 
I suspect the fashionable critic who must have 
something new, however bad, to rave about. 
Scintillating with colour, the picture at Lotinga’s 
is typical of an artist who developed his colour 
instinct by painting on porcelain, later making 
profound studies of natural effects. When a 
young man he met Theodore Rousseau, Diaz 
and Dupré and became a member of that 
fraternity. Troyon exhibited at the Salon as early 
as 1833, continuing throughout his life to appeal 
to the public with innumerable works, and gain- 
ing many honours including the Legion. He also 
worked in Holland and Belgium, where a study 
of Cuyp and Paul Potter influenced his style 
with animals. He was, in fact, quite as distin- 
guished an animal painter as a landscapist. 
Troyon died in 1865, immediately before the 
advent of Impressionism. How close he was to 
the Impressionists both in vision and technique 
may be judged from the picture under dis- 
cussion. 


Heatherley’s 


IT was pleasant to see again at the Tate, Samuel 
(Erewhon) Butler’s meticulous painting of a 
skeleton, in fact the studio prop at Heatherley’s 
Art School where Butler studied. The story is 
that Heatherley, instead of taking a holiday when 
the school closed, would enjoy himself by 
repairing or re-articulating the old bones. No 
private teacher’s name in the art world is better 
known. than Heatherley. His school, which was 
founded by Leigh in 1845, gathered in many 
Victorian pupils who later became famous artists. 
It is still going strong at 33 Warwick Square, 
which reminds me that their annual international 
exhibition of pictures by amateur artists will 
open there on December 31st. It invariably pro- 
vides some works of real talent. 


The Farm Cart 


TALKING of animals, there are few artists who 
could sketch them with such vigour as Sir 
Alfred J. Munnings. The fluency of his brush 
strokes allied with a life-long study of animal 
characteristics, gives unique force to works 
painted with extraordinary rapidity. The Farm 
Cart at the Newman Galleries in Duke Street, 
St. James’s is not so much a cart, for the artist 
has left that part of the picture to the imagina- 
tion, and Munnings often told me how boring 
he found the painting of wheels. Nevertheless, 
when necessary, he could do them with supreme 
accuracy, as can be seen in such a picture as The 


until the horse emerges with almost sculptur- 
esque solidity, although its form is realised with 
the utmost economy of touch. The essence of 
the artist’s skill is ‘inscribed’ as it were in this 
brief expression painted in a brilliant light in 
some Suffolk field. Like the sketch by Renoir, to 
which I alluded in an earlier paragraph, no 


additional work could have rendered it more | 


convincing. The Farm Cart is a collector’s piece 
thoroughly representative of the amiable, 
audacious and incomparable ‘AJ.’ I would also 
draw attention to the spirited Newmarket 
Incident: Runaway, shown in colour on page 274. 


Francis Towne (1739 /40-1816) 


I AM completing a book on Francis Towne, 
said to have been born in Exeter, and disting- 
uished as a watercolourist. I would be greatly 
obliged if owners of, and dealers in, his works 
would send me particulars, sizes, titles, dates and 
any relevant information as to pictures in their 
possession. I am also trying to trace letters 
written by, or to, Towne, especially the artist’s 
biographical letter to Ozias Humphry, dated 
25th November, 1803, and a letter written by 
Tresham to Humphry, dated 22nd August, 1781, 
in an extra illustrated edition of Bryan, that once 
belonged to Sir William Frazer. 

While on the subject of Towne, I was greatly 
impressed by two Roman watercolours of com- 
paratively recent acquisition at the Royal Albert 
Memorial Museum and Art Gallery, Exeter. 


Claude Muncaster 


THERE are few contemporary English artists 
with such versatility as Claude Muncaster. He 
can handle the most difficult and complicated 
subjects—buildings, landscapes, ships in oils and 
watercolours—and make them all authentic. 
He is resolutely modern in his approach whilst 
being creatively traditional in style. It is all part 
of the day’s work for Muncaster to hover in a 
helicopter and make notes for some vast York- 
shire scene of which the industrial motive is the 
keynote. But for an artist who has sailed round 
the Horn in a four-masted bark an hour or two 


in a helicopter would be a comfortable ex- : 


perience. 

Muncaster’s powerful watercolours have been 
prominent for many years at the Royal Society 
of Painters in Water-Colours. His place as an 
oil painter, particularly of marines, was estab- 
lished a few years ago when he held a one-man 
show at 26 Conduit Street. A composition of a 
large picture of a ship in a stormy sea remains in 
my memory as one indicating exceptional 
knowledge, which could only have been gained 
from personal experience. I was reminded of 
Muncaster’s important place in contemporary 
painting when I encountered some modestly 
priced oils by him at the Fine Art Society. Some 
were of Sussex where the artist has been domi- 
ciled in the downland country for many years; 
and The Downs from Fox Hill, Petworth is a fine 
interpretation of a scene dear to those who are 
familiar with the south country. 


Wi 
King and Queen Returning from Ascot. It isa study | 
of a strong white horse against a dark back- 

ground of trees. Here the artist’s interest and his _ 
enthusiasm for the subject is highly concentrated; | 


Es eae 


John Zoffany, R.A. Mother and Child, oval canvas 20} x 


16% inches. An unfinished study from life painted in 1770, or shortly afterwards. 
The picture comes from the collection of Sir John Ritchie Findlay, 


Ist Bart., K.B.E., who, in 1922, was appointed Chairman of the Board of 

the National Gallery of Scotland. 
It is interesting to compare this charming s 
of her children in Her Majesty the Queen’s collection in Windsor Castle, 


tudy with the group of Queen Charlotte with her two brothers, her sister Christiana and three 
which Zoffany exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1773. 


In the possession of the Sabin Galleries, 4 Cork Street, Bond Street, London, W.1. 
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Sir Alfred Munnings, P.P.R.A. Newmarket Incident : The Runaway. Canvas, 40 x 50 inches. 
J. Mitchell Chapman Collection, California. 


This work by the late Sir Alfred Munnings can be regarded as his last great ‘action’ 

painting. He was 76 years old when it was painted for the Royal Academy Summer 

Exhibition in 1954. It was also one of the artist’s boldest efforts; and perhaps he did not 
realise how much it took out of him at the time. It is ‘A.J.’ at his best. 


~The Connoisseur’s Diary 


Silver : and a Tudor Gold-Enamelled Buckle 


COLLECTOR, to whom the hand- 
-Asome candlestick shown at right belongs, 
is posed a query to which I have so far not 
und a satisfactory answer. I therefore invite a 
sssible solution, particularly from any corres- 
ondent with a similar candlestick. 

The example illustrated is one of four (by 
mick Romer, London, 1763), each drip pan 
sing numbered. As these end at ‘6’ but do not 
m concurrently there are two missing. It is 
ossible that the set may originally have con- 
sted of more than six. Each pan is further in- 
ribed with the name Sarah Golightly, whose 
lentity has so far not been established. 

It is said that she was a mistress of George IV, 
ut, following investigation, this has not been 
mfirmed. I am, however, indebted to Mr. 
lifford Musgrave, Director of the Royal 
avilion, Brighton, for suggesting a possible 
lentity to this lady. In a late eighteenth- 
sntury play entitled ‘Can You Lend Me Five 
hillings’, a leading part was taken by one Sarah 
olightly. It could be that a wealthy admirer 
resented her with a set of candlesticks. Also, 
‘ere was a clerical family bearing the name 
lightly in the last quarter of the eighteenth 
sntury. But who was Sarah? 


National Gallery Catalogues 


HE two latest volumes of the National Gallery 
atalogue, devoted to the Dutch and German 
hools, fully maintain the high scholarly stand- 
‘ds set by their predecessors and bring this 
imirable series within sight of completion. 
oth contain exhaustive accounts of the pictures 
| their respective sections of the collection and 
e fully indexed. Two folio volumes of illustra- 
ons to the Dutch catalogue were published in 
958 (and are, alas, already outdated on account 
f new acquisitions): the German pictures are to 
¢ illustrated in a similar volume which is due to 
)pear in the near future. 

The catalogue of The German School, by Mr. 
fichael Levey (National Gallery, London, price 
/6d. net), accounts for 60 paintings and one 
rawing. It must be admitted that this part of the 
yllection is rather poor. Most of the works are 
y anonymous painters of the fifteenth and 
rly sixteenth centuries. Lucas Cranach the 
Ider is adequately represented by four panels and 
ans Baldung by two, but there is only one 
olbein (albeit one of the very finest) and neither 
f the works which have occasionally been 
cribed to Diirer has won general acceptance. 


op). One of an incomplete set of four 10} in. 
igh (5 in. square at base) silver candlesticks, 
ith gadroon border, fluted and shell base and 
orinthian column. These originally belonged 
.a Sarah Golightly, whose identity is sought. 
-e first story above. 


Mr. Levey is very reluctant to attribute to Diirer 
the fascinating portrait of Albert Diirer the 
Elder which appears to be identical with a 
picture given by the city of Nuremberg to 
Charles I ‘and accepted in good faith by both 
parties as a Diirer’. And he wholly rejects the 
Virgin and Child which he assigns to an un- 
identified contemporary of Diirer working in 
his style. Another important change of attribu- 
tion concerns the fifteenth-century panel of 
The Trinity with Christ Crucified which was 
ascribed to the Franco-Rhenish School in the 
1929 catalogue and is now given to the Austrian 
School. Among the few seventeenth-century 
paintings the most interesting are those by 
artists who worked mainly in Italy: Elsheimer, 
Johann Liss and Carl Loth (the Mercury Piping to 
Argus which was given to Liss in earlier cata- 
logues). German rococo painting, neo-classicism 
(although there is a drawing attributed to Mengs 
there is no representative work by this artist) and 
romanticism are virtually unrepresented at 
Trafalgar Square. 


Changed Attributions 


Mr. Neil Maclaren’s National Gallery cata- 
logue of The Dutch School is concerned witha far 
more important section of the collection. In- 
deed, this school is as well represented in the 
National Gallery as anywhere, even in the 
museums of Holland. The catalogue accounts for 
401 works painted after 1599, including the 
Chatsworth Rembrandt of An Old Man in an 
Armchair acquired in 1957, but not the vast 
equestrian portrait by Rembrandt acquired last 
year. Numerous alterations have been made to 
the attributions given in the catalogue of 1929: 
the Portrait of a Girl formerly ascribed to Gerard 
Dou with slight reservations is now given to 
Frans van Mieris; a small male portrait given to 
Caspar Netscher in 1929 and Christ Blessing the 
Children then called ‘School of Rembrandt’ 
have both been given to Nicolaes Maes; a 
Rembrandt school-piece of Tobias and the Angel, 
after many vicissitudes of attribution, including a 
suggestion that it was a late eighteenth-century 
English work, is ascribed to Jan Lievensz. And, 
of course, many pictures have been down- 
graded to ‘ascribed to’ and the still less dignified 
‘follower of’, notably a Seghers, two Van 
Goyens, three Cuyps, three Rembrandts and 
seven Ruisdaels. 

Champions will no doubt arise to support the 
claims of some re-attributed works, notably A 


(Left). A correspondent, who is making a study 
of steeple cups, would like to know the where- 
abouts (America?) of this 17 in. high example 
(mark RM—1613/14). It was sold at Christie’s on 
June 9, 1943 (Lot 61) and was formerly at Brun- 
stone Church, Leicestershire. 
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Road Leading into a Wood formerly given to 
Jacob van Ruisdael but now assigned to a con- 
temporary imitator, and the well-known Jew 
Merchant which was formerly supposed to be an 
autograph Rembrandt. In the later picture Mr. 
Maclaren detects ‘a number of weaknesses 
(especially the meaningless brush strokes on the 
nose, the drawing of the right shoulder and the 
rather niggling treatment of the right sleeve) 
that suggest this may be in part, possibly wholly, 
the work of a pupil in Rembrandt’s studio’. Mr. 
Maclaren is an excellent scholar and it is there- 
fore somewhat surprising to find him laying 
down the law with such arrogance on what is, 
after all, a question of opinion to which no final 
answer can be given. It should be added that his 
brief biographies of artists, which are fuller than 
those given in the catalogues of other schools, 
are admirable and go far towards filling the 
need for a reliable and up-to-date history of 
Dutch painting in English. 


Five Shillings for American 
Silver Knowledge 


FOLLOWING the first exhibition in Britain of 
important American silver (see The Connoisseur, 
September, 1960), held at Christie’s, there is a 
certain surfeit of unsold catalogues. The latter is a 
valuable and informative piece of literature for 
any silver library. Copies of it can be obtained 
(5/- post free in U.K.) from the English Speak- 
ing Union, Dartmouth House, Charles Strect, 
London, W.1. 


Tudor Gold-Enamelled Buckle 


THE small buckle here illustrated in detail, made 
of gold and ornamented with repoussé Renais- 
sance masks within an open scroll-work, is 
enamelled in black, white and red. The dome- 
shaped head of the left-hand piece slips into the 
larger loop of the right-hand section. From the 
smaller loop, a jewel, perhaps a pearl, might 
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Ona silver hob kettle and stand, by C. Wright, London, 1777 / 78, in 
the Nordenfjeldske Kunstindustrimuseum, Trondheim, is this 
crowned E de B. Mr. Alf Bge, the Curator, would like it identified. 


have been hung. On the back of both sections 
are two raised gold bands, around and through 
which the ends of the cloth belt were threaded 
and stitched. 

Although this accessory to Elizabethan 
costume is well-known from portraits of the 
period, no English Renaissance gold-enamelled 
buckle is known to survive: and this piece 
recently acquired by the British Museum is a 
good example of native English goldsmiths’ 
work. A similar buckle can be seen in the dated 
portrait also illustrated: a portrait of Thomas, 
2nd Baron Wentworth dated 1568 (National 
Portrait Gallery, No. 1852). 

This attractive piece of English Renaissance 
goldsmiths’ work can be dated to the early years 
of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, about 1560, since it 
bears a close relation to the famous Girdle 
Prayerbook Covers of 1540 in the British 
Museum. 


Rare Teapot 


WHEN important discoveries relating to 
antique porcelain are made in the British trade 
they are as often as not duly revealed by Messrs. 
Winifred Williams of 38, South Street, East- 
bourne. Their latest find, which at the time of 
going to press is still in stock, is the important 
documentary teapot in early Meissen here 
illustrated. The discovery of a second signed 
‘Lauch’ piece is also certain to excite collectors. 

One side is decorated in enamel colours with a 
panel depicting a man seated on a dais with two 
Chinese attendants. The reverse panel depicts 
several Oriental figures and a barge. The cover 
is also decorated with Chinese figures and in- 
cludes a distinctive palm tree which also appears 
on the large panel here shown. The two large 
panels are surrounded by a baroque border with 
red, brown and gilt feathery scrolls enclosing 
small panels of purple enamel, simulating the 
lustre panels found on factory decorated early 
Meissen. The teapot has the underglaze blue 
mark, K.P.M., and is of circa 1725 period. 

The documentary interest lies in the artist’s 
signature “Lauch’ which is signed on the base 
overglaze in red script. This artist was presum- 
ably a hausmaler (Dresden), and the only other 
recorded signed example of this artist’s work is an 
early Meissen beaker and saucer in the British 
Museum (Frank Collection) which is signed 
Lauche fecit Dresden. This cup and saucer is 
illustrated and mentioned in Pazaurek Deutsche 
Faience und Porzellan Hausmaler (p. 298, pl. 24). 


Much of the fine silver recently stolen from the 
Bury Street, London, gallery of Mr. Thomas 
Lumley has since been found—in the left- 
luggage office of a London rail terminus. This 
silver-gilt basket, one of a set of four, by Paul 
Storr, 1818, has still to be recovered. 


The artist is also noted in Honey’s Dictionary of — 
European Ceramic Art (p. 359). The teapot is 440} 
in. high, and the base of the spout has a charac- 
teristic mask-head, featured on many early | 
Bottger porcelain wares. 


Watercolours 


THIS is jointly a commendation and an appeal: 
the former of The Old Water-Colour Society’s 
thirty-fifth annual volume, edited so admirably 
by colleague Adrian Bury for the last fourteen 
years; the latter for those who wish to join the 
Society’s club to write to the Secretary, Malcolm 
Fry (26 Conduit Street, London W.1). This 
latest volume contains an important review by 
the editor of some of the English watercolours 
and drawings in the Leeds City Art Gallery, with 
particular reference to the Kitson and Lupton 
bequests. Another contribution pays tribute to 
the work of Leonard Squirrell. From the illustra- 
tions of his work shown it is clear that this artist 
ranks at the top of his medium as a wonderful 
draughtsman of the English scene, especially of 
his favourite East Anglia. 


History Today 


CHRISTMAS under the Puritans, the Great 
Frost Fair of 1683/4, Rubens and King Charles I 
(by C. V. Wedgwood). These are three of the 
contributions to the December issue of History 
Today, edited by Peter Quennell and Alan 
Hodge, from 10 Cannon Street, London E.C.4. 
I especially commend this issue for the Rubens 
article: on “a superb and prolific painter...a | 
man who shone in any society and counted | 
among his friends some of the most remarkable 
men and women of Europe’. 


Two English Portrait Mysteries 


THREE English portraits acquired by the Wor- 
cester Art Museum, Massachusetts, and pub- 
lished in the latest issue of that museum’s 
Annual, are of considerable interest. The earlier 
is a pair of three-quarter lengths painted by 
John Smibert before he left England with Bishop 
Berkeley and established himself in America. 
They represent Mrs. Ferne, dressed in widow’s 
weeds and seated with an open book on a 
cushion beside her, and a more sprightly gentle- 
man in a crimson velvet cap and dressing gown 
sitting, quill in hand, by a table on which an 
opened letter reveals him to be Henry Ferne 
Esqr. Receiver General of her Majesty's Customes 
London. Both portraits are signed and dated, the 
former 1724 and the latter, which is posthumous, 
1727. 

Although neither work is any great shakes 
from the artistic point of view, the pair has some 
historical importance as a rare example of 
Smibert’s work before he left for the new world. 
They show, of course, the strong influence of 
Kneller which he was destined to convey to New 
England. The portrait of Mrs. Ferne also raises 
a complicated and yet unsolved problem. A lady 
of strikingly similar physiognomy, dressed in the 
same clothes, posed in the same attitude, sitting 
in the same chair with the same table and cushion 
beside her, appears in a double portrait of 


Captain and Mrs. Johannes Schuyler in the collection of the New-York 
Historical Society. As the Schuyler portrait was painted in America, and is 
certainly not the work of Smibert, and as Smibert’s Mrs. Ferne remained in 
England from the time it was painted until 1958, the similarity is something 
of a mystery. Perhaps the painter of the Schuylers had seen a print of the 
Mrs. Ferne, or a later portrait by Smibert in which he closely copied this 
picture? No such print or painting is known but it is hoped that this note 
may lead to the discovery of one. 

The other Worcester Art Museum portrait is a very swagger double 
whole-length of a man and his wife setting out for a walk, identified as 
Mr. and Mrs. James Dunlop. Though unsigned, this appears to be an 
exceptionally fine example of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s work in about 1820. 
The mystery which attaches to it is that it is wholly undocumented and the 
name of Dunlop appears neither in the published correspondence of 
Lawrence nor in the records of the pictures he showed at the Royal 
Academy. In an interesting article, Mr. Daniel Catton Rich summarises 
all the known information about the portrait. 


Report from Munich 


EVERY occasion of an antique dealers’ fair offers a fresh observation. The 
recent Fair in Munich, which is clearly increasing in importance each year, 
is a case in point. Although two floors of the vast Haus der Kunst were 
overcrowded on the first day with many leading private collectors and 
most of the German dealers, my Paris colleague, Georges Salmann, 
reports seeing only one French and one English dealer there. Yet the 
eighty-five exhibitors were showing some outstanding objects: and con- 
sidering the known cost price of many of the goods offered, prices generally 
were in no way exaggerated. 

To allow Das Kunsteck of Munich to display their enormous Coptic 
tapestry in the entrance hall and A. & L. Bodenheim of Berlin to decorate 
the staircase with some of their beautiful tapestries made a distinct impres- 
sion. Other rare textiles were displayed by City Export KG. of Cologne, 
among them a Shah Abbas vase carpet (exhibited at the International 
Exhibition of Persian Art (No. 297) in 1931). 

Bretschneider of Munich, who have established a leading position in 
primitive art on the German art market, showed an interesting seventeenth- 
century Benin head. Another Munich dealer, Alciros Gallerie had two 


(Left). Acquired by the British Museum: a rare 
Elizabeth I gold-enamelled buckle, and a 
portrait of Lord Wentworth. See story. 


(Below). An important documentary, 4} in. 
high, teapot in early Meissen, bearing the signa- 
ture Launch in red script. See ‘Rare Teapot’. 


important paintings: one by Georges de la Tour and the other, a still-life, 
by Juan de Avellano. Amongst the silver, Hiilsmann of Hamburg had some 
impressive German pieces. Particularly effective, however, was the stand of 
a new exhibitor: Editha Leppich of Cologne. Frau Leppich is more than just 
a specialist in Chinese art. She and her staff speak perfect English, and Frau 
Leppich fluent Chinese. Desirable objects for the international collector 
frequently appear on the German market. 


New Clifford Street Gallery 


ONE of the very few London galleries, dealing mainly in ancient rather 
than modern paintings and drawings, to open in close proximity to Bond 
Street since the war is Messrs. J. S. Maas & Co., Ltd. They have just opened 
at 1$a Clifford Street, New Bond Street, London W.1. There, Mr. Maas 
will concentrate on oil paintings, watercolours and drawings of the seven- 
teenth to the twentieth centuries, and hold regular exhibitions of early 
English watercolours with an emphasis on neglected schools and artists. 


IN THE GALLERIES 


(Below left). Les Amandiers en Fleurs, Provence (1935). A. Dunoyez 
Sagonzac, 253 394 in. O’Hana Galleries. (Bottom left). Summer 
Glade (1882). Constant Troyon, 16 < 12 in. Lotinga Galleries. (Right 
top). River Scene. Jan van Goyen, 1644, 39 < 54in. Terry-Engell Galleries. 
(Centre right). The Farm Cart. Sir Alfred Munnings, 18 « 22 in. New- 
man Galleries. (Bottom right). The Downs from Fox Hill, Sussex. 
Claude Muncaster, 22 < 30 in. The Fine Art Society. 


International 
Saleroom 


(Above left). J. F. Herring Snr. Flying Dutchman 
with Marlow Up, 41 * 72 in. £1,732 (Christie’s). 
(Left). Eugéne Boudin. Raz de Sein, Bretagne, 
signed, inscribed and dated °87, 242 x 354 in. 
£8,000 (in a sale of 195 paintings and drawings at 
Sotheby’s totalling £548,980). (Above). Anthonis 
Mor. Portrait of Nicolas Granvella, panel, 43 x 293 
in. £1,890 (Christie’s). (Lower left). Limewood 
carving of Saints Christopher, Eustace and 
Erasmus, by Tilman Riemenscheider. £6,200 
(Sotheby’s). (Centre| below). One of a set of four 
73 in. high candlesticks by Paul de Lamerie. 
£6,500 (Sotheby’s: sold in the same rooms in 
1944 for £780). (Below). German silver-gilt ewer 
and dish, by Johann Wagenknecht, Augsburg, 
1743/5. £945 (Christie’s). 


International © 
Saleroom 


(Above). Edgar Degas. Trois Jockeys. Solda es 2 

ers Foes ies Ce elt Parke Rene, Nw Voth to «Washington privat 
6,000 pours: ie Leading sale items from the Myron C. Taylor a mee a Te a 
waugee including 32,500 dollars for a very fine Gothic tapestry, will op ear in th oa vee 
(Right). One ofa rare pair of 14} in. high du Paquier vases and eevee (8s af 41 ey cee 


(Left below). An English three-quarter suit of 
armour, from Metropolitan Museum collections. 
£280 (Christie’s). (Centre below). Elizabeth I 
cup, 193 in. high, made from the Great Seal of 
Ireland, 1593. Bought, for £7,000, for Belfast City 
Art Gallery (Christie’s). (Below). One of a pair 
of 154 in. high Louis XV ormolu and porcelain 
wall-lights. £1,837 (Christie’s). 


(Above left). George II, 14 in. high, silver-gilt ewer, by Paul 
de Lamerie, £4,200 (Sotheby’s). (Above right). Imperial 
spinach-green, 7{ in. high, 8 in. diameter, brush-holder, 
K‘ang Hsi. £5,000 (Sotheby’s). (Below). Henri Rousseau. 
Les Joueurs de Football, signed and dated 1908, 39% * 31} in. 
Sold at Sotheby’s, Ex a Rhode Island Collection, for £37,000 
(103,600 dollars) to the Guggenheim Foundation, New York. 


International 


Saleroom 


(Below). Oskar Kokoschka. Two Arabian Girls, 
canvas, 89 x 130cm. (1928). Swiss francs 91,000 
(£7,520) Galerie Fischer, Lucerne. (Bottom). 
Pietro Longhi. Introducing the Bride (c.1750/60), 
canvas, 61 X 84:5 cm. Swiss francs 42,000 
(£3,471). Galerie Fischer. 


International 


Saleroom 


(Right). Louis XVI marquetry commode, 493 
in. wide, by David Roentgen. £9,975 (Chris- 
tie’s). (Below left). Bronze, 9 in. high, figure 
of a Bull, late 16th century, by Giovanni da 
Bologna. £1,300 (Sotheby’s). (Below right). 
Diamond and sapphire necklace (Earl of 
Harewood). £28,000 (Christie’s). (Bottom 
left). From the Bible of Justemont Abbey, 
c. 1170/80 (Part II, Dyson Perrins Collection). 
£20,000, sale total £278,720. (Sotheby’s). (Bot- 
tom right). One ofa set of six named gouache 
drawings, by Hagedorn, of Rio de Janeiro. 
£710 (Morrison, McChlery, Glasgow). 
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Vhe Warren Hastings Cup 


onathan Stone 


HE lack of any pre-Restoration plate at 

Westminster School, which this year 
elebrates the quatercentenary of its foundation, 
nay be safely attributed both to its loyalty to the 
Monarch, its Visitor, and to its close connection 
with the Abbey. There is a similar dearth of early 
slate at Christ Church, Oxford, where the 
Monarch is also Visitor and which has strong 
ies with Westminster. Nor, indeed, is there 
much post-Restoration plate, when one con- 
iders what might have been collected through- 
ut the centuries in a school of such distinction. 
Nevertheless there are still a number of pieces 
of artistic and intrinsic beauty at Westminster. 

Two cups and covers—one in gold and the 

other in silver, the latter very much the larger of 
the two—which illustrate the connection of 
Westminster School with India in the second 
half of the eighteenth century are of particular 
interest. The large silver cup, known as the 
Warren Hastings Cup, is the subject of this short 
article. The cup was sent home from India by 
Warren Hastings and Sir Elijah Impey (con- 
remporaries at the School, then known as St. 
Peter’s College, in the 1740’s) and twenty other 
Old Westminsters in India. John Sargeaunt 
records! that Westminster feeling was so strong 
in Bengal that Hastings and Impey desired to 
send the school a token of affection. Their names 
are the first two on the inscription on one face 
of the cup which reads: 
Alumnis Regiis Scholae Westmon: ipsi plerique Alumni 
d. d. d. 
Warren Hastings 
Elijah Impey 
Geo. Templer 
Edw. Hay 
Joh. Wombwell” 
Gul. Markham 
John White 
Cl. Benezet 
Pet. Touchet 
Rob. Holt 


Joh. Williams 

“Alex. Macleod 

R. S. Perreau 

Edm. Bengough* 

G. C. Meyer 

Car. Cooper* 

George Arbuthnot 

F. Pierard 

Car. Mouat* 

Gul. Francklin 

Joh. Scawen* Gual. Hawkes 

Sargeaunt suggests? that five of the donors 

‘marked *) were not Old Westmuinsters, but 

Mr. Lawrence Tanner tells us* that Mr. G. F. 

Russell Barker later established that they all were. 
There is a good deal of confusion about the 

date of presentation of the Cup. Tanner‘ gives 

the date as 1782/3, whereas Sargeaunt avoids the 

issue by quoting® Phillimore’s date of 1777. 

At the same time as quoting Phillimore, how- 

sver, Sargeaunt does at least point out that 

William Francklin (one of the donors) was only 


elected from Westminster to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1781 and did not go out to India 
until the following year. Nor, indeed, did 
Cl. Benezet (another donor) go out until 1779; 
so that, although Frederic Forshall also suggests® 
1777, there is little doubt that his date is wrong. 
The Cup itself bears the London date letter ‘k’ 
for 1785/6: so that at whatever date the ‘presenta- 
tion’ was made, it can be assumed that the actual 
Cup was probably not made until at least 1784. 

Unfortunately there is also some confusion 
over the epigrams about the Cup, especially the 
following, LVI, dated 1809.7 
The  Extremis pateram missum olim munus ab Indis 
silver Exhibet has inter mensa hodierna dapes. 
cup Materiam commendat opus, commendat utrumque 
from Inscriptum lateri quod sibi nomen habet. 

India Hinc adeo pietas spectatus, Eliza, tuorum 
Tempore quae nullo nec minuenda loco est. 
Forshall says* that Sir Elijah Impey, who was 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Bengal 
from 1774 to 1787 before returning to face 
various charges in 1788, was present at an 
Election Dinner® in 1801 and an epigram about 
the Cup was recited by Ed. Goodenough 
(afterwards Headmaster of Westminster). The 
composition of the epigram had been entrusted 
by Dr. Wingfield (Under Master in 1788 until 
becoming Headmaster for three months in 1802) 
to a Mr. Impey. The problem of the date of the 
epigram is aggravated by Sargeaunt’s statement?° 
that Colonel (William) Francklin was also present 
at an Election Dinner when the following 
epigram, CXLV, dated 1832, was recited." 
The Quae nunc Edis brachiata belluis 
Cup Mensa renident pocula, 
from Ab usque Gange parva alumnorum cohors 
India Hos misit ornatum Lares. 
Laudis merentur quorum in argento pio 
Caelata vivunt nomina; 
Vae! maesta jam volvente quinquagesimo 
Mors occupavit plurimos! 
Ah, faustus ille qui redux in patriam 
Senex revisit munera, 
At hisce ludis rite vobiscum Patres, 
Interfuit rursus lubens! 
Felix, amores cui nec anni pristinos 
Mutant, nec emensum mare; 
In rebus omnibus valet Pietas vetus, 
Et meus amicorum memor. 

This second epigram does not, though, answer 
two important questions: who was at the Dinner 
in 1809 when the first epigram was recited? and 
what has happened to the epigram recited at the 
Dinner in 1801? Perhaps there was only one 


epigram and one Dinner in the first decade of 


the century after all? 


The Warren Hastings Cup, London, 1785/6, 
maker IR (probably John Reily, given as John 
Robins in Jackson, p. 224). Fully hall-marked on 
the rim of the base and of the cover. T. Whipam, 
Fleet St. is engraved beneath the base. The list of 
donors referred to is inscribed on one face and 
on the other is the Westminster crest. Neither of 
the School mottoes ‘In Patriam Populumque’ and 
‘Dat Deus Incrementum’ appears on the Cup. The 
decoration is in the form of applied acanthus 
leaf strap-work and the finial is of pineapple 
shape. Elephants’ heads and probosces appro- 
priately form its handles and it is gilded inside. 
The dimensions are 18} in. high by 14 in. wide at 
the extreme points of the tusks. 


1Annals of Westminster School. Methuen & Co., 
London, 1898, p. 202. 

2 bid. & p. 292. 

3 Westminster School, Philip Allan & Co., London, 
1923, p. 97 nl. 

4 ibid. 

5 op. cit. 

6 Westminster School: Past and Present. Wyman & 
Sons, London, 1884, p. 528. 

7 From Lusus Alteri Westmonasterienses, 1863. 

8 op. cit. 

9A dinner given for the Westminster candidates 
elected to scholarships at Christ Church, Oxford and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, at which the Electors 
(the Dean of Westminster, the Dean of Christ 
Church and the Master of Trinity), and a number of 
distinguished Old Westminsters are present. 

10 op. cit. 

11 From Lusus Alteri Westmonasterienses, 1863. 


Furniture designed and 
carved by 


Matthias Lock 


for Hinton House, Somerset 


J. F. Hayward 


ATTHIAS LOCK, carver and designer, who worked 
M at first in Nottingham Court, Castle St., Long Acre, 
London, and subsequently ‘near the Swan, Tottenham Court 
Road’ is best known for the leading part he played in the intro- 
duction to England of the French rococo style. Our knowledge 
of him is mainly based on the series of engraved designs for carved 
furniture (tables, stands and sconces) which he published between 
1740 and 1769, and on a collection of original drawings in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, acquired from his grandson, 
George Lock of Edinburgh, in 1862/3. Amongst these drawings 
are anumber of designs for Chippendale’s Director, a circumstance 
which has given rise to the conjecture that Lock may have been 
employed by Chippendale.t Some confirmation for this con- 
jecture can be found in the presence amongst a collection of 
drawings, also in the Victoria and Albert Museum, from the 
Chippendale workshop of further designs by Lock. Lock 
published six different pattern-books between 1740 and 1752. 
There was then a gap until 1768 when a further series appeared, 
all second editions of books published in the first period. It is not 
unlikely, therefore, that Lock was working on his own account 
until about 1752 and that pieces made or designed by him before 
that date would have come from his own workshop. Thereafter 
he was probably employed by Chippendale. 

Hitherto only one piece of furniture has been attributed to 
Lock: a side table formerly at Ditchley and now at Temple 
Newsam, Leeds.? This table follows a design by Lock in the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum,* but has nothing of the rococo spirit 
that is so effectively expressed in his published pattern-books. 
The apron is carved with a mask of Hercules and with the skin 
of the Nemean lion in a ponderous Baroque manner that looks 
back to the Palladian taste of the earlier decades of the eighteenth 
century. 

The only other evidence we have had hitherto of Lock’s 
activities as a carver is to be found in seven small sheets amongst 
the drawings in the Victoria and Albert Museum. These are 
covered with rough sketches of various pieces of furniture, 
accompanied by notes stating the number of days spent on their 
manufacture by Lock and other craftsmen. It has been suggested 
that these documents show that Lock was at the time working for 
some other employer. Yet he might just as well have prepared 
them for his own guidance in making out the bill that was to be 
submitted to his customer. The fact that these sketches (Nos. 1-4, 7) 
were preserved amongst the Lock drawings, and not amongst 
those of an employer, combined with the fact that Lock knew 
and took note of the destination of the pieces in the house, 
suggests that he did, in fact, supply them direct to the customer. 
The names of three of Lock’s clients have long been known: they 
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are Lord Holderness, a Mr. Bradshaw and the Earl of Northum- 
berland. These names have been extracted from diary sheets, the 
backs of which he had used as drawing paper. It is now possible 
-oadd with some certainty a fourth client: the second Earl Poulett, 
who succeeded to the title in 1743. 

Amongst the seven sketches referred to above are three show- 
ng a looking glass, table and stand respectively (Nos. 1, 2 & 3). 
Unlike most of the Lock drawings, which are carefully finished, 
hese are rapid pencil sketches; presumably executed as pre- 
iminary studies for the detailed drawings which would have 
seen submitted to the client. The drawings are annotated and 
lescribed as ‘A Large Sconce’, “A Table’ and ‘Two Stands’. Each 
of these, it is further noted, were ‘in the Tapestrey Roome’. All 
hree drawings are in the lively rococo style that was Lock’s 
contribution to English decorative wood-carving.. The notes 
iccompanying the drawings do not give any clue as to the 


1. Pen, ink and wash design for a looking glass by 
Matthias Lock, about 1745. 


2. Pen, ink and wash design for a side table en suite 
with No. 1. 


3. Pen, ink and wash design for one of a pair of stands 
en suite with Nos. I and 2. 


4. Pen, ink and wash design for a lantern, by Matthias 
Lock. 


5. Looking glass with carved, bronzed and gilded 
frame, designed and made by Matthias Lock for 
Hinton House, Somerset, about 1745. Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 


6. Side table en suite with the looking glass designed 
and made by Matthias Lock for Hinton House, 
Somerset. Thorpe Underwood Hall, Yorkshire. 


whereabouts of the house in which the “Tapestrey Roome’ was 
situated, but by a fortunate chance the actual pieces made by 
Lock to these designs have recently come to light.¢ 

Until recent years they were all at Hinton House, Hinton 
St. George, Somerset, the home of the Earl Poulett, and to the 
best of our knowledge they were made for that house. The 
mirror and table are no longer there, the former (No. 5) having 
been acquired by the Victoria and Albert Museum, while the 
latter (No. 6) is now in the possession of Mrs. Rhodes at Thorpe 
Underwood Hall in the county of Yorkshire. The pair of stands 
remain at Hinton House; although they are no longer in the 
Tapestry Room for which they were originally intended. The 
house has been remodelled from time to time and the present 
Tapestry Room dates from the nineteenth century. The original 
tapestry room may have been one of the Queen Anne period State 
Rooms which were dismantled as long ago as about 1910.° 
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The other four annotated drawings amongst the Lock collec- 
tion in the Victoria and Albert Museum seem to have been exe- 
cuted at the same time and evidently refer to pieces made for the 
Earl Poulett. They represent a lantern (No. 4) described as ‘Lanton 
in the Grand Stair Case’, a side table (No. 7), the precise destin- 
ation of which is not given, a bracket, described as ‘A bracket for 
a Glass Case with ingey (sic, probably Indian, i.e. Chinese porcel- 
ain is meant) figers in it in the Dresing Roome over the Toilite 
Table’ and a wall bracket for porcelain described as “A pece of 
Carving Worck in A Closet in the Dresing Roome’. The table 
is still at Hinton House and the wall bracket was there within 
living memory. The other two picces have disappeared. 

In comparison with Lock’s designs, which have all the fashion- 
able elegance of the rococo, the pieces as executed seem some- 
what heavy. In particular, the human heads, which in the 
drawings have a fantastic, almost chinoiserie, air, seem stolid and 
conventional. The design of the mirror frame is, however, 
distinguished by the variety of motifs of which it is composed. 
Firstly, the chase: at the top of the frame in the centre is the head 
of a hare, at the bottom are wild fowl attacked by a hound with 
another hound on each side. Secondly, marine life: on each side 
of the base of the frame is a dolphin. Thirdly, music: on the left 
side a trophy of musical instruments. Fourthly, warfare: on the 
right side, a trophy of arms. Fifthly, fruitfulness: on each side at 
both top and bottom, bunches of fruit and flowers. Lastly, 
nature: at the top of the frame, on one side a wild man of the 
woods and on the other his consort, each with head-dresses of 
leaves. The pieces as executed show some slight divergence from 
the sketches. In the case of the mirror the birds on either side of 
the top, the floral trails which spring from their beaks and the 
trails covering the line between the two glass plates have been 
omitted—unless, of course, they were damaged and removed at a 
later date. In the case of the table the scrolled stretcher joining 
the front legs is absent, but in other respects the design appears to 
have been followed faithfully. The scale of the drawing is so 
small that it is difficult to ascertain to what extent the carvers of 
the table adhered to it. 

The mirror, table and candle-stands are partly gilded, while 
the carved heads and the background are bronzed. It is probable, 
however, that when first supplied, they were gilded all over. The 
combination of gilding and bronzing was, of course, a fashion of 
the early nineteenth century and the bronzing was probably 
added about that time in order to bring the decoration up to date 
or to match newly acquired pieces made in the Empire style. 
Another pair of mid-eighteenth century candle-stands at Hinton 
House, which do not correspond to the Lock suite, have been 
treated in a similar way, presumably at the same time. 

A particularly interesting feature of Lock’s drawings for this 
suite of carved furniture is that he has noted against them the 


* P. Ward-Jackson. English Furniture Designs of the Eighteenth Century. London 
1958. p. 39. 

* Illustrated Edwards and Jourdain. Georgian Cabinet Makers. London 1944, fig. 64. 
* Illustrated P. Ward-Jackson op. cit. pl. 48. . 

* The Lock designs for these pieces were first identified by Miss E. Murdoch of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

° Information supplied by the Rt. Hon. the Earl Poulett. 

® Reproduced in Macquoid. The Age of Mahogany London 1906, fig. 166. 


number of days worked by himself and each of his assistants, and 
also the price charged. No figure is given for gilding, and 
presumably a separate charge was made for this. The mirror cost 
£36 5s. od., of which £34 ros. od. was charged for carving and 
the remainder for the joiner’s work. Lock spent 20 days work on 
it, while his assistants (Loman, Wood and Low) spent 40, 15 and 
14 days respectively. The distribution of the remaining days, 
spent on making the mirror, amounting to 49, 1s not given. The 
table took 89 days work and cost £22 5s. od. Lock did 15 days 
work, while Loman, Hill and Wood worked 20, 10 and 15 days 
respectively. The pair of stands were, somewhat unexpectedly, 
the most expensive item, costing £50 the pair and taking 188 
days work. Lock charged once again for 20 days work, and he 
was assisted by four workmen (Low, Hill, Wood and Loman) 
who put in 15, 25, 28 and 48 days respectively. 

The prices charged are distinctly high. An obvious comparison 
is the bill* submitted by Thomas Chippendale to Sir Rowland 
Winn of Nostell Priory, for work done in the years 1766 to 
1768. While small tables cost as little as eight or ten guineas a 
pair and a very large bookcase with pediment top cost £38, we 
find that Chippendale also charged a high price for a finely 
carved frame. Under the date 27th November, 1767, is the 
following entry: 

To a picture frame for a painting of Cleopatra richly Carved 
and Gilt in Burnish Gold with exceeding rich carved and Gilt 
Ornaments to ditto £34 tos. od. 

This is not far off the £36 ss. od. charged for the Lock 
mirror; although the latter figure should probably be increased 
by the cost of gilding, which does not appear to be so reckoned 
in Lock’s notes. 

To some extent the high price is explained by the long time 
spent on making the pieces. The pair of stands took 188 days. 
The distribution of time seems to have been that 52 days were 
spent on preparatory work, then Lock’s assistants spent 116 days 
on the carving and finally Lock put in twenty days on the finish- 
ing touches. The average cost per diem was 5s. for the table and 
lantern and approximately 5s. 3d. for the mirror and stands. 

The second Earl Poulett inherited the estate in 1743 and 
probably ordered the furniture from Lock soon afterwards. 
Although the designs look quite light and frothy, the pieces of 
furniture, especially the table, still have a certain Baroque 
solemnity about them. A date in the mid ‘forties would fit in 
with the time during which Lock is thought to have been work- 
ing on his own account, and the mirror design corresponds in 
style to that of the pattern book of Six Sconces published by 
Lock in 1744. Evidently Lock the designer was more progressive 
than Lock the carver, and though his hand, when holding the 
pencil, produced the raciest designs, when he took up the chisel 
reminiscences of the Baroque kept his fantasy in check. 


7. Pen, ink and wash design for a side table at Hinton House, by 
Matthias Lock, 


AMERICAN SECTION 


Russian Silversmiths’ Work of the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 


hilippe Verdier 


p EN D IN G the imminent publication of catalogues of kovshi, 
Russian nielli and Russian silver hallmarks by the two Russian 
cholars, Mrs. Postnikova-Losseva and Mrs. Goldberg,' the 
ollowing remarks on pieces of Russian silversmiths’ art of the 
eventeenth and eighteenth centuries in the Walters Art Gallery 
re intended to call the attention of researchers and collectors to 
| practically neglected chapter in the history of the decorative 
rts. Like the filigree and painted enamels of the same period, 
Xussian silver suggests a surprising mixture of elements parallel 
o connected developments in Western art and, at the same time 
eminds us of the enduring influence of Asiatic patterns and 
echniques which sometimes are rooted in a fairly remote past 
without losing their inspiring drive. The silver pieces in the 
Walters Art Gallery represent only a small percentage of an 
xtensive collection of the religious and decorative art of Russia 
vhich was put up on display as a whole for the first time in 1959 
m. the occasion of the celebration of the 25th anniversary of the 
ypening of the Walters Art Gallery as a public institution.? 

A number of Russian silver pieces (even in the eighteenth 
entury) are inscribed in Slavonic characters with abbreviations, 
nd before the ukase of Peter the Great, in February, 1700, the 
lavonic system of chronology and the Slavonic letters were used 
or the date mark, when a year mark was used.* The systematic 
narking of silver (as well as of gold) was introduced at the very 
eginning of the eighteenth century by Peter the Great. But apart 
rom the indication of the town of origin we are often, even when 
rovided with the initials of the assayer (of the alderman if the 
nitials are enclosed within a heart-shaped stamp) and of the 
naker, at a loss to decipher them when they deal with Moscow, 
he most important centre of Russian silver in the eighteenth 
entury, because too many documents were lost or burnt in 1812 
vhen Napoleon had to retreat from that city. A peculiarity of 
tussian silver, by which it differs from the systems generally 
dopted in Europe, is that there is no separate date mark, the year 
eing incorporated with the town or with the assay mark. One of 
he oldest pieces, dating from the mid-seventeenth century, is a 
ort of monteith or large punch (or liquor) bowl (No. 1) used to 
our the drink in the small drinking bowls (czarki). The inscrip- 
on running around the upper edge and on the boss in the centre, 


In the Papers for the History of the Decorative Arts (material culture) in Russia, XVIH- 
TX centuries, No. 18, published in 1947 by the State Historical Museum, Moscow 
a Russian), Mrs. Goldberg has published an extremely valuable outline of the 
evelopment of the official silverware in Russia from the reform of Peter the Great 
y the middle of the eighteenth century. In the same Papers, Mrs. Postnikova- 
osseva has published the story of the Kostroma silverware in the eighteenth and 
ineteenth centuries. Mrs. Postnikova-Losseva has kindly checked for me all the 
ll marks of the Walters Art Gallery Russian silverware. I am deeply indebted to 
s+ knowledge for the identifications and I here express my thanks for the care 
¢ took over it. 

Russian Art, Icons and decorative arts from the origin to the twentieth century, A selection 
[47] objects from an exhibition presented November 9, 1959 to January 3, 1960 in obser- 
ince of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the opening of the Walters Art Gallery, Described 
: Philippe Verdier. Published by the Trustees of The Walters Art Gallery, Balti- 
ore, Maryland, 88 pp., 59 ill. ; 

On the control, quality and date marks in use in the second half of the 17th 
ntury, cf. Cyril G. E. Bunt, Russian Art, The Studio, Ltd., London, 1946, p. 152. 


inside—in Slavonic lettering decoratively fused with the foliage 
of the background in the oriental script and scroll fashion—reads: 
Brothers, to Eakov Anikiev, son of Stroganov. The spout and the boss 
are parcel-gilt. Around the body swirl spiral gadroons that are 
alternately plain and embossed with foliate scrolls tooled on a 
punched ground. The scalloped pattern, the twisted arrangement, 
the alternation of plain and decorated surfaces hark back to 
Oriental designs both in silverware and pottery.‘ The structure 
and the scheme of ornamentation of the usolsk enamelled silver- 
ware are similar and have a parallel origin. A silver bowl looking 
almost as a duplicate of the Walters piece and dated 1644 (its 
spout is left without decoration) is shown in the Kremlin 
collections.® 

Before the Europeanization of Russia under the iron dictates of 
Peter the Great, the half Oriental silverware of seventeenth- 
century Russia fell under the sway of Western influences. A 
curious case in point is presented by two bratini (loving, or festive 
cups) in the Walters Art Gallery. Their globular, tulip-like shape 
had a long pedigree to recommend it to Muscovite taste, since it 
characterized already some Scythian vases found in a tomb at 
Koul-Oba (in Tartar, ‘the ash-mound’) near Kertch, themselves 
connected with the lotahs of India.* They are inscribed in Slavonic 
characters, one with a recommendation to drink but not to the 

oint of intoxication, the other with a dedication to a protopope 
(archpriest) Dimitri. They date to the second half of the seven- 
teenth century. But the mask-like foliate design of the first (No. 2) 
and the style of the incised designs of interlaces, fantastic masks 
and fruit of the second (No. 3) make one doubt whether the two 
bratini were not made in Holland or in a town of the Hanseatic 
league (mostly in Hamburg) for the Russian market. The con- 
tracted lip, characteristic of the bratini, was left plain so that a 
Russian inscription could be added later. A very beautiful scalloped 
dish with two handles and repoussé decoration, featuring a bird 
among grapes and grape-leaves and stamped with the pine-cone 
of Augsburg, bears a long inscription recalling that Peter the 
Great presented it to a ‘Christian Ermol Vasiliev’ as a token of 
satisfaction for his care in collecting ‘monetary fines in customs 
and tavern collections in the Vladimir district and town of 
Vsegodich’.? 

The kovshi, boat-shaped vessels, which were used for ladling 
the kwass or other hard drinks out of the big bowls, were made as 
presentation or show pieces (if not actually employed in carousals) 
until the raising of the curtain of the 1917 Revolution. They 


4 Compare the ciborium in the treasure of the monastery of the Assumption of the 
Virgin at Petchory (district of Pskow) and two cups from Beloretchemskaia 
(province of Kouban), in the State Historical Museum, Moscow, and the Hermi- 
tage, Leningrad: Smirnov, Atlas of the ancient silver and gold plates of oriental design 


found within the limits of the Russian Empire, published by the Imperial Archaeological 


Commission (in Russian captions translated in French), St. Petersburg, 1909, Nos. 
324, 262, 264. See also the Persian albarellos of Damascus in the fourteenth century. 
> State Armoury-Room of the Kremlin of Moscow. Collection of Studies on Works of Art 
(in Russian), Moscow, 1954, fig. 29 and p. 184. 

6 A. Maskell, Russian art and Art objects in Russia, 1, London, 1884, pp. 40, 135. 
7W.A.G. 57.792. Stylistically the dish (a variety of the kovsh) belongs in the early 
years of the reign of Peter the Great. 
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1. Fraternity bowl, used for pouring drink into small drinking bowls, or czarki. Slavonic lettering around neck inspired by similar 
Islamic ornament. Silver parcel-gilt, mid-seventeenth century. Height, 6 in., diameter 10} in. 2. Bratina, or loving cup, with 
repoussé mask-like foliate decorations resembling Dutch designs. The globular form derives from ancient Scythian vases, perhaps 
the still earlier lotahs of India. Silver, parcel-gilt, embossed, engraved, and chased, late seventeenth century. Height, 3? m. 3. 
Bratina decorated with incised designs inspired by Dutch prints. Silver, parcel-gilt and engraved, late seventeenth century. Height, 
sin. 4. Kovsh, boat-shaped vessel used for ladling kwass (strong beer) from large bowls. Slavonic inscription running below the — 
rim. Silver, parcel-gilt and engraved. Moscow work, dated 1680. Height, 54; length, 12% in. 5. Kovsh, presented by Peter the 
Great to a bailiff of Orel, with finely-decorated handle. Silver, parcel-gilt, engraved, and ornamented in relief, late seventeenth 
century. Height 44in. 6. Detail of kovsh handle (No. 5). 7. Standing cup with cover, the basket of pierced work over a detach- 
able inner core recalling the art of early Syrian gold-smiths. Parcel-gilt, embossed, chased, and ajouré, Moscow, 1745. Height, 8} in. 
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illustrate best the process of a time-honoured transmission and 
revival of a custom and of a form. They are the remote successors 
of the drinking cups which the historians of the fall of the Roman 
Empire saw hanging from the trappings of the horses of the 
Sarmatians. Huns, and other Eurasian riders and raiders. Three 
gold drinking bowls of an elliptic contour and of Avaric origin 
exist. They have a wide tang serving as a handle (the same tang 
still found, combined with a circular rim, on a category of 
Russian drinking vessels looking like wine-tasters of the six- 
teenth-seventeenth centuries). One is in the Walters Art Gallery, 
and the other two are in the Metropolitan Museum.* They were 
found in a field at Vrap in Albania, in r902, together with other 
objects of a hoard buried in a cache by the Avars either at the time 
of their first grievous setbacks in the seventh century or of their 
final disaster early in the ninth (the Avars were settled on theshores 
of the Sea of Azov and in the Caucasus before they started, in the 
sixth century A.D., their drive through the Balkans which sent 
the Lombards into Italy). The Walters Art Gallery possesses six 
kovshi. The two earliest are probably one with a body of coconut 
and mounts and silver-gilt foot, its inscription partly hidden by 
the mounts, the second with four monster heads rearing on their 
necks at their watching stations around the foot.* A third one 
(No. 4) is dated 8th February, 1680, and was presented by Tsar 
Fedor Alexeevich (1676-1682) to Juri Tchuvaeft ‘for the collection 
of taxes from his district’.1° Two were given by Peter the Great: 
one to a bailiff of Orel (No. 5) the other, on the 30th January, 
1712, to an ataman of the Don cossacks.!! The bust of the Tsar 
is engraved within an oval medallion on the front of that 
kovsh. The latest kovsh was presented in the first decade of the 
second half of the eighteenth century by Empress Elizabeth I 
‘to the Muscovite Merchant of the first guild, Konon Vasiliev 
... for services in... the main commisariat for our army 


8 W.A.G. 57.565. P. Verdier, Russian Art, No. 3. Cf. J. Breck and M. R. Rogers, 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, The Pierpont Morgan Wing, 1929, p. 35. 

9 W.A.G. 57.795, 57-787: 

10 Tt is dated 7188, according to the Byzantine reckoning starting with the creation 
of the world by God (7188—s508 =1680) and inscribed 100 zolotniks—a number 
which is rather puzzling since 96 zolotniks ordinarily equal pure metal. 

11 The date here is inscribed in Cyrillic letters but is computed according to the 
Western system. 
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8. Tankard decorated with scrolling leaf designs and landscapes, the lid with a bust portrait of a man in armour. 
Silver, parcel-gilt, embossed, and chased, St. Petersburg, 1737. Height, 7} in. 9. Cup with cover, the body 
ornamented with medallions: a portrait bust of Empress Elizabeth, her monogram, and the Russian Imperial 
eagle. Parcel-gilt, embossed, and chased, Moscow, dated 1755. Height, 64 in. 10. Standing cup with cover. 
The tree-trunk stem, bulging lobes, and ornaments like shavings recall German, particularly Nuremberg, 
rococo goldsmith work. Parcel-gilt, embossed, chased, and cast. Height, about 16 in. 
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ring six years since 1752’. The six kovshi are in parcel-gilt. 
Other instances of conservatism in technique are three standing 
ups with covers.!? These are made in two parts, on the silver-gilt 
ody of which is applied a sort of openwork basket of pierced 
ormal designs (in one instance (No. 7) separating three portrait 
nedallions in repoussé). The inner core is detachable. This tech- 
que, which accentuates the impressionistic contrast betweenlight 
nd shade, was applied in the case of an illustrious prototype: the 
halice of Antioch, an Early Christian masterpiece of Syrian art 
reated with the colouristic effects traditionally achieved in the 
eliefs of the East.** The inborn taste of the Russians for the 
onderous and the ornate came in conflict in the eighteenth 
entury with a desire to emulate the rococo forms imported from 
western Europe. Apparently it felt more at home with the 
xamples proposed by German craftsmen, as witnessed already 
yy a tumbler, once the property of Peter the Great;"* then by a 
ankard (No. 8) decorated with landscapes and with the portrait- 


2 A pair: W.A.G. 57.802, 57.803, dated 1753, assayed by Michael Bobrovshikov 
1753-68), the third, W.A.G. 57.807, dated 1745, assayed by Andrei Zaitzev 
1735-49), made by a goldsmith known for having worked between 1741 and 1753. 
* As J. Strgygowski said, a “Tiefendunkel’, cf L’ Ancien art Chrétien de Syrie, ed. G. 
Millet, Paris, 1956, p. 52. 

1 W.A.G. 57.1035, St. Petersburg: (1713). 


I. Nielloed cup on claw Dy 
“ilt, nielloed, and engraved, late seventeenth century. Height, 4; in. 
> ? 


bust of a man in armour (all embossed, incised and gilded) ;* a 
silver cup with cover (No. 9) which belonged to Empress 
Elizabeth;** and by two standing cups with covers. These last 
two, with their ornamentation consisting of a reciprocal suc- 
cession of bulging lobes (looking like halved pears), are late 
derivatives from the goldsmith’s art of the German Renaissance 
and of Nuremberg in particular. The asymmetrical scrolls, 
embossed and chased on the matte or stippled ground, are un- 
doubtedly more reminiscent of the German than of the French 
rococo; the curious curling silver ornaments, like shavings, being 
a naturalistic motive. The tree trunk used for the stem of the cup 
reproduced here (No. 10) is a survival of the flamboyant German 
late Gothic style (of which the German rococo is to a certain 
extent an aftermath).*7 

Nielloed silver went through a remarkable revival in Russia 
during the eighteenth century; although niclloed objects were 


& W.A.G. 57.800, dated 1737, assayed in Moscow by Cirill Buslaev. Illustrated in 
Helen Comstock’s Russian collections at the Walters Art Gallery, The Connoisseur, 
February, 1959 (CXLII, No. 574), p. 271. 

16 P, Verdier, No. 39. (Moscow, 1755, assayed by Jegor Ivanov, 1752-58). 

' The cup reproduced (fig. 10) was assayed in Moscow in 1748 by Anisim Kusmin 
(1741-48). The other cup (W.A.G. 57.809. Cf: P. Verdier, No. 38) was made by 
Peter Semenov (1739-77) in 1760, and assayed under the alderman Fedor Petrov, 
(1759-84). 
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and-ball feet, the Western form combined with Chinese bird fantasies and a Persian influenced niello technique. Silver, parcel- 
12. Beaker, or stakan faceted by undulating fluting and relief designs in niello against 


sunken and stippled background. Silver, parcel-gilt, engraved, and nielloed, Tobolsk (Western Siberia), dated 1770. Height, 3fin. 13. A pair of czarki, 
5 g . g . s : a a 
yr small drinking cups with twig-and-leaf ‘coasters’ attached to the bottom. Silver, parcel-gilt, and niello, circa 1770. 
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14. Hexagonal standing cup with cover, nielloed in diaperwork of 
flowers and birds recalling Persian enamels. Silver, parcel-gilt and niello, 
eighteenth-nineteenth century. Height, 102 in. 15. The interior of the 
cup cover (No. 14) is ornamented with a figure of a shrimp in relief. 
16. Embossed silver bowl showing a strong influence of the semi natural- 
istic animal style of mediaeval metalwork in the Caucasus. Circassian, 
seventeenth century. Diameter, 44 in. 


16 


2092 
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not altogether infrequent in the seventeenth or even in the six- 


teenth centuries owing to influences coming from Persia com- | 


bined with the transformation of a technique inherited through 
Byzantium.'* The Walters Art Gallery has three cups, each on 
three ball and claw feet (No. 11) the motives of which, gilded and 
reserved against the lacquered-looking, vermiculé background, 
are reminiscent of Chinese silks.1° When Dimitri Chicherin was 
made Governor of Siberia he established a silver factory in 
Tobolsk which specialized in nielloed decoration. The tumbler 
(No. 12) faceted by means of a crisp undulating fluting covered 
with nielloed designs set off against a cut out sanded background, 
bears the monogram and the arms of Chicherin. It was made in 
1770 and is accompanied by two undated czarki (No. 13), 
wrapped up in a sort of ‘nouveau style’ coaster in relief in the 
form of twigs attached by their leaves to the base. 

The most surprising piece is certainly the standing hexagonal 
cup with cover (No. 14). which is nielloed with a magnificent 
diaperwork of flowers and birds in the Persian style of the Usolsk 
enamels of the seventeenth century. When the cover is lifted 
(No. 15), magically gold against the gold of the base, there 
appears a shrimp-like creature (possibly a Cumacea)—the 
‘surprise’ lurking in the cup. The silver bowls embossed with 
animated scrolls in the Circassian provinces of southern Russia in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, sometimes show in the 
middle of the central boss on the base a silver-gilt stag, its body in 
relief and part of the embossed motives of the cup, but its head in 
full round and turning on a pivot (No. 16). This element of 
surprise, so much in keeping with a primitive, almost childlike, 
exuberant mentality will be finally consecrated in the series of 
Easter eggs imagined by Fabergé for the Imperial court of the last 
two Tsars. The Russian Easter eggs, imitating those of the French 
court (from the Renaissance to the Revolution) and executed in a 
technique derived from eighteenth-century French enamellers 
and goldsmiths, open ona ‘marvel’ in miniature, concealed inside, 
under which a second, more precious treasure was hidden. 


18 On early Byzantine nielli see E. Salin, La civilisation mérovingienne, III, Paris, 1957, 
p-. 221. 


19 W.A.G. 57.810, 57.811, 57.812. Cf. P. Verdier, No. 33. 
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A Stuart Needlework Casket 


( ‘HICAGO’S Art Institute is exceedingly for- 

’ tunate in having been presented with one 
of the finest seventeenth-century English needle- 
work jewel boxes extant—the embroidered 
casket in coloured silks, metal threads and seed 
pearls on white satin scen at right. Readers of 
The Connoisseur with long, retentive memories 
may recall reading about this well-preserved 
example of Stuart embroidery in April, 1924, 
when it was described shortly after its discovery 
in the family of the embroiderer. An intricate 
example of the art, the box was made by a 
needlewoman who could employ in skilful com- 
bination quite a number of different stitches: 
stumpwork, button hole, lace, bullion, satin and 
petit point. The box itselfis of wood, lined inside 
with plain rose silk and plush, the outside 
sheathed in embroidered scenes and panels of 
flowers, animals, and graceful insects. The scenes 
are taken from the Old Testament: the front 
view showing Solomon receiving the Queen of 
Sheba, the top and side views showing scenes 
from the story of Abraham and Isaac. These 
flowers, animals and insects are characteristic of 
English seventeenth-century ornament. Indeed, 
the brightly hued butterflies, snails, and beasts— 
lion, unicorn, stag, leopard—are creatures that 
hark back to mediaeval art. At one point there is 
a water landscape, a rock-bordered pool in 
which swims a fish with a tiny seed pearl for an 
eye. The back of the casket is without ‘stump’ 
figures, a scene from the story of Abraham being 
worked entirely in petit point. 

According to family tradition this elaborate 
jewel box was embroidered by Rebecca Stonier 
who married John Plaisted. Sewn among the 
rocks are entwined hearts bearing the initials 
R.S. and I.P., all so small as scarcely to be visible 
to the naked eye. The date 1668 appears on the 
front, which might be the date the work was 
completed. So much embroidery is not the 
work of a moment, and the costumes the figures 
are wearing seem not earlier than 1668. 


Flemish Primitives in America 


ANNUALLY the Detroit Institute of Arts puts 
on a dazzling loan exhibition such as few cities in 
the world now attempt to afford. This season the 
offering was of Flemish fifteenth-century Gothic 
paintings, drawings, sculpture, and the decorative 
arts of gold, silver and other metalwork, 
tapestry, ecclesiastical embroidery, armour, 
glass, and stained glass. Lent from museums, 
churches, and private collections in Belgium 
and America, over two hundred items were 
included, many of them singly worth very con- 
siderable sums. The selection was so represen- 
tative and so illuminating that the exhibition 
stood as a microcosm of the great century of the 
primitives in Flanders. Treasures of this rarity 
are not assembled for the asking. The two 


Malcolm Vaughan 


Stuart needlework and embroidered casket in coloured silk, metal threads and seed pearls on white 
satin, dated 1668: height, 15 in., width, 14 in., depth, 11 in. See first story at left. 


nations cooperated; the heads of both govern- 
ments, King Baudouin I, and President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, offered their patronage; and the 
list of personages serving on the several com- 
mittees read like a ‘Who’s Who’ in the realm of 
art. International courtesy being observed, the 
show was first offered in Bruges last summer 
before being brought over to Detroit last 
autumn by the U.S. Navy. In Detroit, the stars 
of the show were the great loans from Belgium 
famous paintings by Jan van Eyck, Roger van 
der Weyden, Memling and other masters down 
through Bosch, unique examples of sculpture, 
and so on. In Bruges it was the other way 
around, the less familiar items from America 
attracting much attention. 

Rarest among these items from America was 
a small panel, St. Jerome in His Study, by Jan van 
Eyck, property of the Detroit Institute. By van 
Eyck’s only known pupil, Petrus Christus, a 
Nativity—closely similar to the Nativity signed 
by Petrus Christus, now in the Kaiser Friedrich 
Museum, Berlin—was lent by Messrs. Wilden- 
stein, New York. Also by Petrus Christus was a 
Portrait of a Man of high quality, lent by the Los 
Angeles County Museum, and a Madonna and 
Child, lent by the Nelson-Atkins Museum, 
Kansas City. Of the dozen or more first-rate 
Roger van der Weyden’s in America, seven 


were gathered together in the show. These were 
a Mass of St. Gregory, lent by the Nicholas 
Acquavella Galleries, New York; two grisailles, 
outer shutters of a diptych, lent by The Bob 
Jones University, Greenville, South Carolina; 
the entrancing panel, St. Luke painting the Virgin, 
from the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; a 
curiously mediaeval St. Jerome and the Lion, from 
the Detroit Institute; and a Madonna and Child, 
from the Houston, Texas, Museum of Fine Arts. 
Panofsky believes this latter Madonna to be a 
copy, but Friedlander, Winkler and Destrée all 
consider it an original. Also attributed to van der 
Weyden was an unusual Pieta, lent by the Fine 
Arts Gallery of San Diego. 

The National Gallery in Washington lent 
from the Gulbenkian Collection a finely pre- 
served panel of the Annunciation. This has been 
assigned to various hands by different scholars, 
but is now believed to be from the hand of 
Thierry Bouts. The Metropolitan Museum lent 
a picture discovered some thirty years ago, a 
marvellous, large-size Adoration of the Magi, by 
the little-known master, Josse van Wassenhove. 
The Walters Gallery, Baltimore, lent one of its 
choicest possessions, a beautiful (and self-con- 
tained) fragment of a larger work by Hugo var 
der Goes, Portrait of a Donor with John the Baptist 
and Cleveland Museum lent a well-known panel 


Six of more than two hundred important examples of Flemish primitives loaned to Detroit Institute 
of Arts from American and Belgian collections: 1. Portrait of a Man, by Petrus Christus, panel, 18} 
x 134in. (Los Angeles County Museum). 2. Madonna and Child, by Petrus Christus, panel, 273 20 in. 
(Nelson-Atkins Museum, Kansas City). 3. Portrait of a Donor with St. John the Baptist, by Hugo van der 
Goes, panel, 121} x 8{ in. (Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore). 4. Annunciation, by Aelbrecht Bouts, 
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ranel, 19} < 16} in. (Cleveland Museum of Art). 
}- Portrait of a Young Man, by Hans Memling, 
yanel, 135 X 9 in. (Montreal Museum of Fine 
Arts). 6. Christ Mocked, by Hieronymous 
Bosch, panel, 26} < 194 in. (The Clowes Fund, 
Indianapolis). 


rom the brush of Albert Bouts, an Annuncia- 
ion. Of paintings by Memling there were six 
rom America: a Portrait of a Donor, doubtless a 
wing of a diptych of which the other wing is 
ost, lent from the San Diego Gallery; a Christ 
Blessing, formerly owned by the late Hamilton 
Rice, and now at the New York gallery of 
Knoedlers; an extraordinary example of Flemish 
primitive drawing and modelling, Portrait of an 
Aged Lady, from the Houston Museum; a major 
rarity, Portrait of a Young Man, from the Mon- 
treal Museum; and two pendant panels, Saint 
Etienne and St. Christopher, from the Cincinnati 
Museum. These two panels are wings of a poly- 
ptych of which two other wings are today in the 
Louvre. The glory of this exhibition can be 
imagined if one combines these wonderful 
pictures with the host of great paintings loaned 
from Belgian museums and cathedrals. 


Edward Hicks: 
America’s Favourite ‘Primitive’ 


THIS season, America’s most beloved folk 
artist, self-taught Edward Hicks, was given his 
first major exhibition—one hundred and eleven 
years after his death. The show was held in 
Virginia at the Rockefeller Collection gallery in 
Colonial Williamsburg. Two score canvases, 
giving an adequate retrospective of his career, 
were borrowed for the occasion from museums 
and private collectors. What was most apparent 
in these quaint pictures by this self-taught Penn- 
sylvania provincial was the ‘gem-like flame’ of 
the artist’s talent, and his sweet innocence of 
heart. Hicks cannot be described as a pristine 
creator. He was, in a sense, a copyist, taking 
detailsin his pictures from prints and paintings by 
other artists. Yet the over-all image he produced 
was in the end so imbued with his own character 
as to become his own creation. He had a good 
sense of colour, a strong feeling for line and 
linear composition, and a fine gift for organiza- 
tion, and for balancing the rhythms of the masses. 


Superb Sévres 


IT is no longer possible to gather a collection of 
such superb Sévres porcelain and porcelain- 
inlaid furniture as the Metropolitan Museum 
recently received from the Kress Foundation. 
Handsomely installed in a special gallery, now 
redesigned as a permanent setting for the collec- 
tion, its superb quality is dazzling. For example, 
the array of furniture by maitres ¢bénistes 
(sixteen pieces) is possibly the largest collection 
of porcelain-inlaid furniture in the world. 
Several such ‘jewelled’ cabinetworks are in the 
Royal Collection at Windsor Castle; several are 
variously owned by French museums and private 
collectors (the Duke of Buccleuch has a few); 
and there are comparable beauties at Waddesdon 
Manor, and in the Wallace Collection. But this 
assemblage is surely unique. In fact, the Kress 


This shop front, from 3, Quai Bourbon, Paris, and given to the Metropolitan Museum by Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan in 1920, is now installed at the Museum and is used to display the Kress Collection 


of Sévres porcelain and porcelain-inlaid furniture. See story ‘Superb Sévres’. 


Collection, acquired years ago from Lord 
Hillingdon, was brought together in the first 
half of the nineteenth century when such fine 
pieces came on the Paris market in the upheavals 
following the French revolution and Napo- 
leonic wars. The furniture pieces having been 
remarked in these notes at the time the gift was 
announced, the present paragraphs will mention 
only the free-standing Sévres ornaments, vases 
and the like, as now installed at the Metropolitan. 

Sévres, an eighteenth-century French porce- 
lain in soft-paste, absorbed enamel colours with 
peerless brilliance. This china is the younger 
sister of Vincennes, the soft-paste porcelain 
taken under the protection of the French crown 
in 1753. Three years later the factory, the Royale 
de Porcelaine de France, was moved from Vin- 
cennes to the other side of Paris, to Sévres; 
hence its name. The most appealing feature of 
Sévres porcelain is the succession of beautiful 
ground-colours it offered from 1749 until the 
Revolution, 1789—forty years that are called 
‘the great period’ of French porcelain. At the 
beginning of the period (at Vincennes), the 
ground-colour was a dark blue inspired by the 
deep blue of Chinese porcelains imported into 
France. In 1752 a turquoise blue was introduced, 
followed in 1753 by yellow and, to celebrate the 


sponsorship of the crown, bright, royal blue. The 
year the manufacture was removed to Sévres, in 
1756, a delicate green ground was introduced, 
and the next year that exquisite pink known as 
rose Pompadour. The latter two, the green and the 
rose, are considered the loveliest colours of them 
all. 

As the collection at the Metropolitan well 
indicates, the rococo style prevailed at the time 
the manufacture began at S¢vres—curving lines 
and flowing forms, with scrolling ornament 
fancifully added amid flourishes of skill. After a 
time the neo-classical style known as Louis Seize 
began to replace rococo. This transition is well 
illustrated at the Metropolitan in a sweep of the 
eye, so to speak, across the fifty-five vases on 
view. Earliest among them, and quite the rarest, 
is a gracefully fanciful boat-shaped tureen in 
rose Pompadour. According to Carl Dauterman, 
the associate curator of the department, who has 
made a close study of Sévres archives, the boat 
shape derives from the ship in the City of Paris 
coat-of-arms. Not than ten similar 
examples exist, the only other with a rose 
ground being the one at Windsor Castle. The 
rococo lines are reiterated in a charming gondola 
shaped pot-pourri vase with a transparent tur- 
quoise-green field. Two other similar, green 


more 


(Above) The Cornell Farm, by American 
artist Edward Hicks: the Edgar and Bernice 
Chrysler Garbisch Collection, National Gallery 
of Art, Washington. (Right). Silver covered 
cup, by Jacob Hurd, Boston, 1744. Mabel Brady 
Garvan Collection, Yale University. (Below) 
American block-front bureau-cabinet, c. 1770. 
See ‘Hartford Enriched’. 
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‘gondolas’ are recorded: one in the Wallace 
Collection, the other in the Philadelphia 
Museum. The curving lines and flowing forms 
continue in an extraordinary pair of turquoise- 
blue pyriform vases with looped handles and 
cartouche paintings of cupids playing among 
clouds; also a pair of rose and blue pot-pourri 
candelabra vases, enchanting works of ceramic 
art. One further example is a scroll-shaped pair 
of turquoise-blue bulb vases panelled with 
sunken openwork trellises above painted car- 
touches of military emblems. Of these elegant 
ornaments, special mention should be made of a 
magnificent pair of exotic, baluster-form candel- 
abra vases in rose Pompadour decorated with a 
criss-cross of lozenges and, at the neck, ele- 
phants’ heads in white, touched with gold, their 
upturned trunks serving as supports for candle 


sockets. A parallel pair, in another colour, exists 
at Waddesdon Manor (see The Connoisseur, 


June, 1959). 


Finest American Silver: 
Garvan Gift to Yale 


TO note the thirtieth anniversary of Francis P. 
Garvan’s gift of early Americana to Yale, 
presented in the name of his wife, Mabel Brady 
Garvan, the University has arranged a special 
showing of the silver in the collection. This 
section of the gift was already notable when the 
late Mr. Garvan made the initial presentation. 
Yet he continued adding to it. Since his death 
his widow has made additions of such import- 
ance that today the galaxy has become the 
world’s finest collection of early American 
silver. The newly rearranged exhibition of it 
delights both historians and art lovers alike; for 
whilst early American silver is of European and 
British descent, mostly British, it also vividly 
reflects the force and grace of the American 
spirit in colonial and early republican times. This 
seventeenth- to early nineteenth-century Ameri- 
can silver reflects the vigour of a people who 
carved a nation from the wilderness. Its elegant 
simplicity reflects their pious rectitude. Its har- 
mony of forms, of lines, of decoration, remarks 
their desire for order in settling a vast new land. 
Even the colour of the silver, a comely white- 
argent, reminds us that much of this plate was 
raised from melted coin, a coinage that was 
‘pure’ by way of safeguarding against counter- 
feiting in cheaper alloys. 


Hartford Enriched 


THE largest collection of early American furni- 
ture and decorative arts received by the Wads- 
worth Atheneum, Hartford, Connecticut, since 
J. P. Morgan’s princely gift in 1925 of the monu- 
mental Wallace Nutting Collection, is now 
being installed. Bequeathed by a former trustee 
of the museum, William B. Goodwin, these 
treasures raise the Atheneum to front rank in the 
field of fine Americana. Wallace Nutting was 
the pioneer authority on early American furni- 
ture. His collection was, and still is, remarkable 
for its seventeenth-century ‘pilgrim’ pieces and 
early eighteenth-century examples. The Good- 
win furniture supplements the Nutting assem- 
blage with little duplication; adds a number of 
choice Chippendale, Hepplewhite, and Sheraton 
items; extends into other decorative arts such as 
ceramics, fabrics, and weapons; and includes, for 
comparable studies, various English antiques— 
silver, china, and embroidery—such as were 
used in colonial America by those who could 
afford imports. All told, the Goodwin bequest 
comprises 236 pieces. 

An oak wainscot chair made perhaps before 
1650, and in original condition except for the 
restored feet and crest, appears to be the earliest 
example. Next comes a ‘pilgrim’ chair with 
massive posts, made about 1660. Half a dozen 
carved oak and pine chests and ‘Bible’ boxes date 
from the last quarter of the seventeenth century. 
Half a dozen walnut or mahogany chests of 
drawers date from the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century. There is also a carved oak 


chest that may have been brought from England 
by one of the seventeenth-century settlers here 
(see illustration). This chest by interior evidence 
can be dated 1640-1670, but microscopic study 
of its wood cells is now under way to determine 
if the oak is of English or American growth. Old 
family letters indicate that this chest is the work 
of Kenelm Winslow, coffin-maker to the Pil- 
grims, but some experts have questioned the 
suggestion. 

Of the later and more elegant furniture, 
perhaps the chief rarity is a handsome mahogany 
block-front secretary-and-slant-top desk, an 
unusual combination. It is in excellently well 
preserved condition, even retaining all its 
original handles and escutcheons. It is believed 
to have been made in Connecticut about 1770 
for the Saltonstall family of New London. There 
are numerous other important eighteenth- 
century items. For example, a mid-century 
walnut roundabout chair, thought to have come 
from Virginia, with claw-and-ball feet and 
marginal carving on the knee; an interesting 
detail. But the variety in the Goodwin Collec- 
tion is too wide to describe except in general. 
There are choice tables (one of them a Pembroke 
with shaped leaves); early Georgian, Chippen- 
dale, and Hepplewhite looking glasses; a Simon 
Willard tall clock in mahogany; and sundry 
good New England chairs, among them a 
Sheraton bird’s-eye maple arm chair and side 
chair said to have been made by Bull of Middle- 
town, Connecticut. 


Rare Textiles in Los Angeles 


LOS ANGELES is fast becoming one of the 
leading art centres in the United States. An 
enormous new ‘overflow’ museum is now on 
the drawing boards; meanwhile the vast Los 
Angeles County Museum continues to show 
many of its possessions, and to offer a major pro- 
gramme of temporary exhibitions in the fine and 
decorative arts. Private collections in the county 
now include such astonishing treasures as the 
finest gathering of ancient Greek and Roman 
sculptures in the world, outstanding paintings by 
the Old Masters, many important examples of 
Impressionist painting, rooms arrayed in 
eighteenth-century French furniture worthy of 
the Louvre, and so on. Last summer an impres- 
sive display of antique textiles made clear a new 
distinction: that the collection of textiles owned 
by the Los Angeles Museum is the finest collec- 
tion of this nature in the western half of the 
United States. Credit for the new distinction 
goes to the Los Angeles Fashion Group, which 
financed the founding of the textile department 
in the museum; to the Costume Council, 
recently organized to support the swift expan- 
sion of the department; to generous donors, 
many of whom prefer to remain anonymous; 
and to the dedicated scholar, Stefania Holt, who, 
with her able husband, Eugene, have been the 
curators of the department since its opening 
less than ten years ago. An article by them 
appears in the 1961 Connoisseur Year Book just 
published. 

In these few years the active sponsors have 
presented as many as four special exhibitions 
annually—remarkable assemblings focused often 


(Above). Microscopic study of the wood cells of this chest, c. 
1640-70, may reveal whether the wood is English or American. 
It is part of the Goodwin bequest to Wadsworth Atheneum, Con- 
necticut. (Below). Fragment of a tunic, Coptic, about fourth 
century. The design, in dark and light brown wool, is on an un- 
bleached linen ground. See ‘Rare Textiles in Los Angeles’. 
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(Above). Man’s Directoire white taffeta em- 
broidered waistcoat. The two round appliqué 
medallions are hand-painted miniatures. 
(Right). Detail of the left hand miniature at 
left. (Right below). Detail from a seventeenth- 
century linen nightcap, probably Spanish, 
finely embroidered in white on white, with 
silver thread added. The inscription reads 
SOY DEN DON GUILLERMO BUMPSTED. 
See ‘Rare Textiles in Los Angeles’. Los Angeles 
County Museum. 


on an educational theme such as the ‘Art of the 
Weaver’ (examples interpreting technical and 
artistic developments in weaving across the ages) ; 
again, ‘Silk Masterpieces’, then “Costume Design 
for the Theatre’, ‘Georgian English Costumes’, 
and the finest show of antique Iranian textiles to 
be offered in America in this generation, “Woven 
Treasures of Persian Art’. In addition to a 
spacious gallery in which to hold these exhibi- 
tions, the textile department has a specialized 
library which includes such rare works as the 
only complete set outside the Victoria and 
Albert Museum of the richly illustrated Gallery 
of Fashions in nine volumes (1794-1802). There is 
also a reading room, study room, drafting room, 
workshop, and modern storage rooms. The 
result is that the swiftly expanding department 
now functions as a textile research centre for the 
motion, picture and apparel industries, as well as 
for art teachers, students, and the general public. 
In the course of the last twelve months a thous- 
and people have sought the curators’ advice and 
guidance. Also, hundreds of expertises have been 
made. Further, the curator uses material from 
the department for lectures at the University of 
California, Los Angeles; and, the assistant 
curator, for lectures at the University of South- 
ern California. 


The value of all this activity grows from the 
excellence of the textiles available. The policy of 
acquisitions has been, from the start, one of 
historical approach. Accordingly, the depart- 
ment has gathered a collection that stands as a 
survey of the textile art in both Oriental and 
Occidental developments. The proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating. Take the Occidental section. 
A sampling will show a representative range 
of third- to seventh-century Coptic tapestry 
weaves; an array of tenth- to twelfth-century 
Fatimid silks on linen; sixth- and seventh-century 
Sassanian weaves; half a dozen exceptionally fine 
twelfth-century Seljuk silks; a late sixteenth- 
century Safavid velvet medallion; and the so- 
called ‘Parish-Watson’ Persian satin dated 1571. 
A turn to more recent times discloses a splendid 
group of thirty-five English costumes of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries; a 


man’s Directoire waistcoat and sash with hand- 
painted miniature medallions; a late cighteenth- 
century brocaded silk wall-panel, by Dugourc of 
Lyon; and a panel of brocaded silk (au paon 
alternating with au faisan), by Philippe de la 
Salle. In the Peruvian section will be found such 
excellent examples as a sepulchral shroud, prob- 
ably late Chimu, and an embroidered blanket, 
probably Tiahuanaco culture. Of exceptional 
note are two internationally celebrated Persian 
carpets: the famous ‘Ardabil’ and ‘Coronation’ 
carpets, assessed at 300,000 dollars each. These 
were gifts from Mr. J. Paul Getty. The collec- 
tion of Chinese textiles and robes given by Miss 
Bella Mabury is also of high distinction. In 
fact, few textile museums in the world can 
point to so much achievement as the Los 
Angeles County Museum has attained in less 
than ten years. 
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A finely carved and important centre mahogany Writing 

Table, probably made by Thomas Chippendale, Junior. 

Circa 1800. Length 51 inches. Depth 39 inches. 
Height 30 inches. 


(Thomas Chippendale, Junior, 1749-1822, made 
furniture of the finest quality for the great houses 
of England including Harewood House, York- 
shire; Harewood House, London; Stourhead, 
Wiltshire; and Raynham Hall.) 
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